EA LALA 


| need inexpensive, handy material 
for my analysis classes. 


| need the works of great classical 
composers in an edition elemen- 
tary enough for my students. 


| need study scores with good criti- 
cal notes and thorough analysis 
of the music. 


Then this (4 what you'ue been looking for 
THE MARKS HAMPTON SERIES 


OF MINIATURE ARROW SCORES 


They're easy to study 


Teachers prefer them {or classroom work 


Every score (except Vols. 13, 14, 15) includes Albert E. Wier’s unique arrow system of score reading. 


Here are the 16 volumes of great classical works in this invaluable series! 


READY SOON! 


Vol. 16—BRAHMS SYMPHONIES 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 


(With brief form analysis and historical remarks) 


Vol. 1—RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Scheherezade (Complete) 
Russian Easter (Festival Overture) 


Vol. 2—MOZART-GLUCK OVERTURES 
MOZART Marriage of Figaro 
Abduction from the Seraglio Clemenza di Tito, La 
Cosi fan tutte 
Don Giovanni 
Idomeneus 
Impresario, The 
Magic Flute, The 


Vol. 3—BEETHOVEN OVERTURES 


Coriolan 


GLUCK 
Alceste 
Iphigenia in Aulis 
Orpheus and Eurydice 


Leonore Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Egmont Prometheus 


Fidelio 


Vol. 4—MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Nutcracker Suite (Casse-Noisette) 
BORODIN 

Prince Igor (Polovetsian Dances) 
ENESCO 

Rumanian Rhapsody, Op. 11, No. 1 
PROKOFIEFF 

Classical Symphony 


Vol. 5—STRAVINSKY BALLETS 
The Firebird (L’Oiseau de feu) 
Petrouchka 
Sacre du Printemps (Rite of Spring) 


Vol. 6—MODERN OVERTURES 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Overture 
DVORAK 
Carnival Overture 


Academic Festival Overture 

Tragic Overture 
GOLDMARK 

Sakunta!a—Overture 


Vol. 7—FRENCH WORKS 
DEBUSSY 
Nocturnes (Clouds, Festivals, Sirens) 
BIZET 
L’Ariesienne Suites Nos. 1 and 2 
BERLIOZ 
Roman Carnival (Overture) 
Damnation of Faust (Suite of 3 Pieces) 


Vol. 8—RUSSIAN-BOHEMIAN WORKS 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF SMETANA 
Coq d’Or (Symphonic Suite) The Moldau (Symphonic Poem) 
IPPOLITOW-IWANOW From Bohemia’s Fieids and Forests 
Caucasian Sketches (Suite) (Symphonic Poem) 


Vol. 9—ROSSINI OVERTURES 
William Tell 
Barber of Seville 
Italian in Algiers 


Vol. 10—OPERA OVERTURES 
THOMAS 
Mignon 
NICOLAI 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
HUMPERDINCK 
Hansel and Gretel 


Gazza Ladra 
Tancredi 
Semiramide 


SMETANA 

Bartered Bride 
STRAUSS 

Fledermaus (The Bat) 
STRAUSS 

Gypsy Baron 

GLINKA 
and Ludmill 


Vol. 11—WORKS OF MENDELSSOHN 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream’’ Music—Overture—Scherzo—Nocturne— 
Wedding March—Clown Dance 
Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage—Overture 
Ruy Blas—Overture 
Athalie—Overture 


Vol. 12—WORKS OF SCHUBERT, WEBER, 


SCHUMANN 
Music 
SCHUMANN—Manfred—Overture 
WEBER—Euryanthe—Overture 

Freischutz—Overture 

Oberon—Overture 


Vol. 13—BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4... 


(With brief form analysis and historical remarks) 


Vol. 14—BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES, Nos. 5, 6, 7 


(With brief form analysis and historical remarks) 


Vol. 15—BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES, Nos. 8, 9 


(With brief form analysis and historical remarks) 


Order mow from 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION ¢ RCA Bidg. * Radio City * New York 
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This young accordionist is a rising star on 


today’s music scene. Following 


Ortigara chooses a DALLAPE piano accordion 


for the ultimate expression of his talent. 


Truly an orchestral instrument, DALLAPE’S 
rich tone and organ-like flexibility offer 


nation’s promising young artists. 


AGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO 
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in the footsteps of top concert artists, 


_an inspirational medium to many of the 
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Grateful 


Will you kindly pass on to Mr. Raymond S. Beights 
my thanks for the suggestion concerning the use of 
two sets of earphones with the electronic organ for 
practice and teaching purposes. Many schools hesitate 
to install organs because of the disturbance brought 
about by lessons and practice periods. The use of 
earphones will eliminate the feared disturbance. It 
will also help in the training of future radio organists 
who use earphones while on the air. The idea should 
be broadcast to all schools, including colleges and 
universities. CELIA WORTHINGTON 

El] Paso, Texas 


Hopeful 


Many thanks for the numerous examples of ways in 
which community symphony orchestras are meeting 
the responsibilities of their own communities. I am 
referring to the article “The Orchestra’s Cultural Re- 
sponsibility in the Community,” by Helen M. Thomp- 
son, in the November 1950 issue of Music Journal. 
As a member of our local symphony orchestra commit- 
tee I hope to be able to convince the committee that 
we should put some of these ideas into operation. 

NAME WITHHELD 


Bewildered 


The Musical Maze on page 59 of the November 
issue of Music Journal was difficult enough to begin 
with, but when I turned to the solution on page 46 
and found that I had to read it upsidedown I really 
became upset. Was this done purposely or accidentally? 
Please answer soon,*so that I can get back on my 
feet again. ARTHUR WILSON 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(A Philadelphia lawyer can help you, we are certain. 

—Editor) 


Challenging 


In the October section of Music Journal I read in 
the section “from the editors” the paragraphs concern- 


ing the reading of music. Your statement that “There 


is no substantial body of scientifically proved and 
demonstrated facts and procedures to which anyone 
can turn to secure validation for his views” may be 
true of American music educators. However, the French 
and the Italians long ago completely solved the prob- 
lem with their system of fixed do solfege. 
FLoyp E. Low 
Hibbing, Minn. 
We should have said: There is no substantial body 
of scientifically proved and demonstrated facts and 
procedures concerning a generally successful music 
reading program in the United States. 
(Does Reader Low believe that French and Italian 
school children are better off than ours?—Editor) 
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hey PAGES 7 to 10 we announce a national study 
of the music attitudes of young people under 
twenty years of age, a study which we believe will be 
of exceptional interest to all who are concerned with 
the American music scene. So far as we know, this is 
the first time that a national study of attitudes toward 
music has been undertaken. There have been surveys 
that produced large bodies of interesting and valuable 
statistics, but they did not disclose the personal atti- 
tudes that made those statistics what they were. 


What we want to know is why young people feel as 
they do about music, regardless of whether they are 
enthusiastic about it or do not care for it at all. We 
have worded our questions to them in such a manner 
that they can reply frankly, honestly, and without 
suspicion that they are being guided toward answers 
that would be flattering to those in charge of our 
professional music life. If this study is to be of value 
to anyone it must produce analyses and conclusions 
that are based upon information secured wholly by 
an impartial, unbiased approach. 


It is also essential that the study include replies 
from a substantial number of young people who are 
not active members of musical groups. It is estimated 
that they form at least 75 per cent of our high school 
population. We request the cooperation of our readers 
in securing entries from as many representatives as 
possible of these boys and girls who are not affiliated 
with organized music activities. 


This study is announced in the form of a competi- 
tion, with suitable awards. This is for the purpose of 
stimulating additional interest toward participation, 
but the competition aspect of the project is entirely 
secondary to the main purpose of providing a direct, 
practical study that will be informative and meaningful 
to all concerned with music in the lives of our people. 


Page 10 of this issue may be torn out and used as 
an entry form. Reprints of pages 7 to 10 are available 
upon request to Music Journal, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. To teachers who wish 
to encourage entries from class or organization groups, 
we suggest local duplication of page 10. 


After our distinguished judges have completed their 
work in the competition there will follow a long period 
of hard work in analyzing the vast amount of informa- 
tion which will be gleaned from the entries. We know 
that it is going to be a hard job and we’re ready for it. 
We will keep you informed of its progress, and in 
future issues of Music Journal we will provide to you 
summaries and analyses of the most personal, inner- 
most attitudes and feelings of American young people 
toward music. 


It is a wonderfully challenging project. We're look- 
ing forward to it, and hope you are too. 
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“TRAGEDY TO TRIUMPH” 


An Easter Cantata by BERNARD HAMBLEN 


For Solo Voices and Mixed Chorus and Organ or Piano 


Price $1.00 


“LIFE TRIUMPHANT” 


An Easter Cantata by LILY STRICKLAND 


For Solo Voices and Mixed Chorus and Organ 


Price 75¢ 


Plus these widely-used CHORUSES and ANTHEMS 


ALLELUIA 


AT EASTER TIME 


EASTER HYMN 


EASTER MESSAGE, AN 


EMPTY TOMB, 


HAIL, KING ETERNAL 
JESUS OF NAZARETH, KING 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


RKO BLDG., 


Hamblen ......... Two Part-SSA-SATB 
SATB 
SSA-SATB 
THE Hamblen ........... Two Part-SSA-SATB 
Hamblen ............ Two Part-SSA-SATB 


Price 20¢ each 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


D 


KREISLER 


THE SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL (arr. Baldwin) SATB 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger arr. Baldwin) SSA and SATB 
O BLESSED SAVIOUR (arr. Baldwin) SATB 

THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS (arr. Andrews) SSA 


RACHMANINOFF 


DEAR HOMELAND (The Old Refrain) 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS DONKEY............. 
FAIR ROSMARIN 

THE SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL 

HERE BEAUTY DWELLS.... 


SONGS 


WHEN NIGHT DESCENDS IN SILENCE (arr. Baldwin) TTBB 
ECSTASY OF SPRING (arr. Baldwin) SATB 


Kreisler (High Voice) 

_...... Farrar (High Voice) 
.... Kreisler (High Voice) 
Kreisler (Medium Voice) 
Rachmaninoff (High Voice) 


These and other publications in our catalogue may 
be seen and purchased at your favorite music store. 


67 W. 44 St. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


New York 18 


CTY 


Mee popularity runs in cycles, 
and this season it’s opera. Best 


of all is the fact that producers are 
willing to chance some new produc- 
tions as well as the ever popular 
Butterfly and Aida. For instance, the 
Met opened its season with the rela- 
tively unfamiliar Don Carlo by Verdi 
and followed it up with Wagner’s 
seldom heard Flying Dutchman. 
The San Francisco Opera Co., not to 
be outdone by its eastern sister, 
dusted off a totally unknown Puccini 
work, Suor Angelica and tossed in 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier tor good 
measure. The public took to the 
Giordano opera, but Puccini had 
rougher going. 


Musical families are no rarity, but 
a new member has recently been 
added to a distinguished piano team. 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus were 
joined by son Jean in a Bach con- 
certo for three pianos in a New York 
Philharmonic concert recently. It 
was the first New York performance 
for the Bach work too. Rumor has it 
that Jean, who has spent considerable 
time in America, plays a_ strong 
boogie-woogie as well. 


A lot of people got around to wish- 
ing Jean Sibelius a happy 85th birth- 
day December 8. However, the Na- 
tional Arts Foundation gave it a 
practical twist by soliciting cigars for 
the Finnish composer from a num- 
ber of his admirers in this country. 
Mr. Sibelius, it seems, is a cigar chain- 
smoker. The Foundation has organ- 
ized a special Sibelius Birthday Club 
with a membership which corre- 
sponds to the number of birthdays 
the composer had thus far celebrated. 
Each year another member will be 
added and of course will be expected 
to contribute a box of cigars. Bet 
some enterprising cigar manufacturer 
comes up with a brand named Fin- 
landia. 


The Hindu University at Benares, 
India, is conducting experiments “to 
measure and record the effects of 
music on plants and flowers”! Won- 
der if our wilted African violet would 
respond to a shot of Bach? 
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Singer Jeanette MacDonald is 
nothing if not a good trouper. Re- 
cently in a less than three weeks’ 
tour of Europe she traveled 46,000 
miles, chalking up 16 regular pro- 
grams for the United States Air 
Forces in England Variety Show, 
plus hospital performances. It was a 
16-hour-day schedule with only two 
days off. Only casualty was in Stutt- 
gart. The piano collapsed as the con- 
cert began. 


Mary Garden, who’s all booked up 
for an American lecture tour this 
winter, gave a preview in Paris not 
long ago of what her audiences 
might expect. Coyly informing re- 
porters that she wouldn’t tell her 
age, the famous opera singer went 
on with assorted comments on her 
career, the business of running opera, 
her present job as advisor to the Na- 
tional Arts Foundation, and some 
Dorothy Dixian observations ad- 
dressed to the girls on that old chest- 
nut of career versus marriage. Scot- 
tish born Miss Garden confides, “I 
love Americans and _ particularly 
American women. They are strong, 
resourceful, and can do anything. 
They just drag the American men 
after them.” That coming lecture 
tour (with a few more statements 
like that) ought to start some good 
knock-down, drag-out family battles. 


We gave up making New Year’s 
resolutions a long time ago, but in 
case any of our musical friends run 
short, here are a few: 

Coloratura soprano in the next 
apartment: To practice sotto voce 
after midnight and on Sunday morn- 
ings. 

Conductor: To walk onstage with- 
out looking like the descent from Mt. 
Olympus. 

Church organist: To take congre- 
gational hymns at a comfortable 
tempo somewhere between a dirge 
and a race to see who gets to the 
Amen first. 

Concert audiences: To arrive on 
time and deconversationalized. 

Teacher: To drop any student who 
is late or absent for three consecutive 
lessons without very good reason. 

Critic: To refrain from beginning 
a review with “Last night a large 
audience enthusiastically greeted (or 
warmly applauded) . . .” 

Happy New Year! 


MARGARET MAXWELL 
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americas first 
cello and bass for 


GRADE SCHOOL 


Eight-year-old 
youngsters playing Kay 
| junior cello and bass 


Now— teach cello and bass = 
four years earlier 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all the characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . . . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnut St., 
Chicago 12, Illinois, 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 
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FOR PRESTIGE PERFORMANCES 


Series of Contemporary Soles for 
Brass Instruments Commissioned by THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Anthony 

DONATO .... SONATA FOR HORN AND PIANO... $2.50 
Vittorio 

GIANNINI . . CONCERTO FOR $3.00 

(Orchestral Accompaniment Available on Rental) 

George 

MORAY ...... SONATA FOR TRUMPET AND PIANO............ $2.50 
Quincy 

PORTER ..... SONATA FOR HORN AND PIANO................. $2.50 
Robert 


SANDERS .... SONATA FOR TROMBONE AND PIANO........ $3.00 
Leo 
SOWERBY . ... SONATA FOR TRUMPET AND PIANO........... $3.50 


THE MERRY MOUNT CHORUSES 


by HOWARD HANSON 
Arranged by F. Campbell-Watson 


BE AS A LION (S.A.T.B.) CHILDREN’S DANCE (S.S.A.A.) 
Piano Duet Acc., Piamo Duet 35 

MAYPOLE DANCE (S.A.T.B.) PRAISE WE THE LORD (S.A.T.B.) 
Choral Parts, .18 16 
Piano Duet Acc., 40 Piano Duet Acc., 3 

IT IS A HOUSE OF GAY CAROUSE (S.A.T.B.) 
Choral Parts, H2046..... 
Piano Duet Acc., H2045.. 35 


(A separate orchestration for “Children’s Dance’’ is available for sale. A complete orchestration 
for all five titles as a group is available on rental) 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


REMICK Music Corp. ° Hakms, INC. 


619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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music journal, inc. 


FOR YOUNG 


* You Don’t have to SING! 
* You don’t have to PLAY! 
* You don’t have to be a MUSIC STUDENT! 


%* You don’t even have to LIKE music! 


To win one of of these 30 awards, 


all you do is— 


TELL US HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT MUSIC! 


BOYS GIRLS 


$100.00 U.S. Savings Bond FIRST PRIZE $100.00 U.S. Savings Bond 
$75.00 U.S. Savings Bond SECOND PRIZE $75.00 U.S. Savings Bond 


$50.00 U.S. Savings Bond THIRD PRIZE $50.00 U.S. Savings Bond 
$25.00 U.S. Savings Bond Next 12 Awards $25.00 U.S. Savings Bond 
THIS COMPETITION . . . OPEN TO ANYONE UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE... . 


CLOSES AT MIDNIGHT, FEBRUARY TWENTY-EIGHTH, 1951. NO LATER POSTMARK ACCEPTED. 


NOW TURN THE PAGE FOR SOME TIPS ON WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO GO ABOUT IT » 
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: HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT MUSIC? 


listening to it... performing it...studying it 


That's what we want to know. Tell it to us in your 
own way... straight from the shoulder. This is 
not a literary contest, but clarity of expression 
will be important. If you need help in expressing 


2 your thoughts, get it. But be sure they’re your 
‘ thoughts. We want to know how you really feel 
9 about music, not how somebody else thinks you 


should feel about it. 


Whether you’re enthusiastic about music or not 
interested in it at all won't affect your chance to 
win. What will count is your frank and revealing 


are the reasons for it. We believe that a cross 
section of national youth opinion . . . the things 
you favor and the things you don’t. . . will pro- 
vide the basis for a better understanding between 
you and the professional musicians who compose, 
perform, and teach music in America. 


If you win an award, it will be announced na- 
tionally and in your own locality, but critical 
opinions will not be associated with your name 
without your consent. You may feel completely 
free to express your attitude. 


expression of your attitude and what you believe 


PLEASE FOLLOW THIS OUTLINE 


We want to know how you feel about the music in your life from three different standpoints . . . 
answer all three questions and in this order: 


How do you feel about listening to music? 


You have a right to like—or dislike—any kind of music. Whether 
you're for Bach or Boogie or both, you can win. What we want 
x to know is how you feel about them. 


2. How do you feel about singing or playing music? 


Whether you’re a star or a stupe, musically, doesn’t concern us. 
Do you sing or play at all? Whether you do or don’t, what's 
your attitude? 


3. How do you feel about studying music? 


Whether you study or not, you have some opinion about it. If 
you do study, give us the works—about practice, the music you’re 
required to study, the attitude of your teacher. If you don’t study, 
i why? Did you start and quit? Why? Do you want to study and 
b: have some reason for not doing it? 


That's all there is to it. Write down what you have to say on paper, then fill out the entry 
blank on page 10. If you need extra blanks for yourself or friends, write Music Journal, 
a Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Or you may reproduce facsimile copies. 
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Che Judges 


Howard Hanson Bing Crosby 
Director, Eastman School of Music Radio and Recording Artist 
Marguerite V. Hood Paul Whiteman 
President, Music Educators National Conference Musical Director, American Broadcasting Company 
Herold C. Hunt Fred Waring 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Director, Waring’s Pennsylvanians 


Charles E. Wilson 


President, General Electric Company 


CX) 


Che Rules 


1. All contestants must be under twenty years of age. 


2. Entries must follow the outline suggested above and reply to all three questions. 


3. The entry form must be properly filled out. 


. The decision of the Board of Judges will be final. 


4 
5. No entry will be returned and all entries become the property of MUSIC JOURNAL. 
6 


. Participation in this competition shall constitute a full release of all material contained in 
the entries for quotation or publication. MUSIC JOURNAL agrees, however, not to use the 
name of the contestant in connection with any such use unless the contestant consents. 


7. No entry postmarked later than midnight, February 28th, 1951 (or delivered at the MUSIC 


JOURNAL offices after the close of business February 28th) will be judged. 
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Entry Form 
MUSIC JOURNAL NATIONAL MUSIC ATTITUDES CONTEST 


Name. Age__Sex___ 
(Please print) 
Street City State 
If you ARE studying music, fill this out: 
Sing? instrument? 
Private teacher? l? Group work? 


How long have you studied? Do you expect to go as far as you can? 


(In ‘months, please) 


Grade or year? 


Size of the school? Public? Private? 


(total number of students) 


Is your music teacher a man or woman? 


If you ARE NOT studying music, fill this out: 


Sing?. voice? What instrument? 


Did you study? _If so, how long? teacher? 
(In months, please) 


What school do you attend? rade or year? 


Size of the school? Public? Church?__ Private? 
(total number of students) 


In EITHER CASE, fill this out: 


How often do you perform music? __ ‘ 


Can you read music? _ Quickly? well?____Poorly? 


| have read the rules of this competition and agree to them. 


Group? 


Sign your name. 


Send this form, with your entry to: 


MUSIC JOURNAL, 1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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ID this ever happen to you? One 

day when you were a child in 
school the music teacher came to 
your room and you sang lustily and 
enthusiastically along with your 
classmates. But suddenly the teacher 
looked directly at you and said “You 
are a ‘Robin’ and I want you to sit 
quietly and listen while the ‘Blue- 
birds’ sing.” You soon found that the 
“Robins” did little singing and it 
did not take long for you to realize 
that something was wrong with your 
singing, Perhaps you sang out of 
tune and spoiled the singing of the 
other children—at least to the ears of 
the teacher. A great source of happi- 
ness was taken away from you and 
you assumed a defeatist attitude to- 
ward taking part in music. 


Or perhaps later you wanted to 
play the piano or the fiddle and your 
mother took you to a teacher for 
lessons. This teacher was not inter- 
ested in helping you play an instru- 
ment. He wanted you to work it. He 
made you practice a_ lot: scales, 
etudes, etudes, scales. You were long- 
ing for the day when you would be 
allowed to play a little tune, let’s say 
The Missouri Waltz. But your 
teacher was unwilling. You still got 
nothing but scales and etudes and 
you had no fun. You did not ad- 
vance; your playing did not improve. 
The teacher said it was all your fault 
~that you were not eager to learn, 
that you did not concentrate, and 
he probably ended up by saying you 
didn’t have any talent anyhow. So 
you gave up—hapless and hopeless. 
And you had so much wanted to play 
The Missouri Waltz! 

But love of music was a part of 
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you. So, in high school you went 
eagerly to the music appreciation 
class. Surely you could enjoy music 
there. But what was offered to you? 
Technical terms, analysis. When a 
record was played for the class you 
would have liked to enjoy the music, 
but how could you? The teacher was 
constantly interrupting the music 
with explanations. “Hear theme one 

. now the violin takes over. . . 
this is theme two. . . now theme one 
again and now an inversion . . . this 
is the coda.” You couldn’t hear the 
music. Then the examination. What 
theme is that? What instrument is 
playing now? And so on until you get 
scared and for awhile you thought 
you were beginning to hate music. 


One More Try 


Despite all these setbacks, when 


you grew up there was still a love of — 


music in you. So you went to a con- 
cert. The program began with a com- 
plicated work, one that you simply 
couldn’t follow. Then came another 
composition of no less complexity 
and it did not impress you very 
much, Finally one was played which 
you really enjoyed. You were quite 
happy about it. You were so happy 
that you turned to your neighbor 
and told him how you felt. He, a 
“long-hair” musician, looked at you 
with more than mild contempt and 
said, “The first two numbers were 
great masterpieces. The last number, 
the one you liked so much, should 
never have been a part of this pro- 
gram.” In no uncertain manner he 
let you know that you were an unfit 
member of a musical audience and 


that you had no business being there. 
So perhaps you decided that you 
were not built for music and that 
music was not for you. You gave up. 

If this has happened to you (and 
believe me it has happened to many 
people) I beg you to forget the in- 
feriority complex you have fallen 
prey to through the interference of 
all of these “authorities” who have 
made your musical life so miserable. 
Pay no attention if someone tells you 
that you should not sing, that you 
should not play The Missouri Waltz, 
or that you simply do not understand 
music. 


Let me tell you one thing: there 
is nothing so ridiculous as this pre- 
posterous bubble called “under- 
standing of music.” What is “under- 
standing?” It is more than knowing 
nothing . . . and at the same time it 
is less than knowing. “Understand- 
ing” is only half an education. A 
musician who just “understands” 
music is a poor musician indeed. He 
has to know music. But you are not 
a musician. Then why should you try 
to be half educated, which is worse 
than not being educated at all? Why 
should you not be permitted to feel 
music—without knowledge, without 
understanding? You are permitted to 
eat without knowing the chemistry 
of food. You breathe without know- 
ing the physiological intricacies in- 
volved. Why should you not be per- 
mitted to have your daily ration of 
music in a natural, enjoyable way? 

Does the scientist get more out of 
life than the simple, naive person? 
Does the ornithologist enjoy the sight 
of beautiful birds more than the per- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BOURNE 


recommends 


For Your Festival Program! 
JOHNNY STRANGER 


A Musical Legend (As American as Uncle Sam) 
For Unison and/or Mixed Voices 


Story and Lyrics Music By 
PAUL TRIPP GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


Arranged By 
ROSE MARIE GRENTZER 


For School (grades through college), Church and 
Community groups. 
JOHNNY STRANGER may be performed as a straight 
Cantata or as a Pageant—with simple or 
elaborate staging. 


Write for your on approval copy today 


Price $1.25 


Choral Settings 


HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


(Based on Biblical Texts) 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


THE BEATITUDES (General) 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE (Christmas) 

THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM (General) 

eer. ONE HUNDREDTH PSALM (Thanksgivin 

or General) 

A FANFARE FOR EASTER (Easter) 

LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED 
(General) 


(Request sample copies) 


Conductor $1.00 


Modern Quickstep Band Book To Top Them All!! 


BOURNE BAND BOOK 


Easy new arrangements of 15 all-time favorites 
Arranged by William C. Schoenfeld 


HEIGH-HO 

THAT OLD GANG OF MINE 
ONE NIGHT OF LOVE STAR 
WHEN THE RED, RED ROBIN 


5 BYE BYE BLUES 


WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK 
THE THUNDERER 
WHEN YOU WISH UPON A 


SOME DAY MY PRINCE WILL 
COMES BOB, BOB, BOBBIN’ COME 

ALONG 10 WITH A HEY AND A Hi 
AND A HO HO HO! 


Write for Sample Bh Cornet Book! 


ONE SONG 
CHARLEY MY BOY 


WHO'S AFRAID OF THE 
BIG BAD WOLF 


BEAT O’ MY HEART 
WASHINGTON POST 


Parts, each .40 


New For Band 


Full 


THE BAND IN STYLE—(Novelty)—A. E. Ostling...... 3.50 


ERA OF PEACE—R. Williams—(May be used as 
acc. to SATB Choral Version) 3.50 


FESTIVAL OVERTURE—T. F. Darcy, 4,50 
THE HIDDEN CITIES—(Overture)—G. T. Jones... 4.50 


MARCHE FANTASTIQUE—(Concert March)— 
T. F. Darcy, Jr 


ON THE MOUNTAINTOP—(Overture)— 
C. Frangkiser 


ROMANCE—T. F. Darcy, 900 
ROMANTIC OVERTURE—E. Leidzen................. 5.00 


THE WALLS OF JERICHO—(Overture)— 
P. Denist 


New For Orchestra 


Set"A” Set Set 
SNOW WHITE FANTASY. 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Arr. by C. Paul Herfurth 
(An easy yet effective arrangement from this unusual score) 


American Youth Orchestral Series 
LARGHETTO 


from Concerto Grosso, Opus 6 
No, 12 By G. F. Handel 
Orchestrated by Ernest E. Harris 
Full Set with Full Score 

Full Score 


Basic Set 2.50 
Full Set 3.75 


PROMENADE 


from Opus 100 By Franz Schubert 
Orchestrated by Ernest E. Harris 
Full Set with Full Score ........... . 5.75 
Full Score 1.50 


Basic 3.00 
Full Set 4.50 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. Every year some 
thousands of young people enroll as 
first year students in conservatories and 
college and university music depart- 
ments after having decided that they 
will make a_ professional career of 
music. As they start out on a four-year 
or five-year training period there is 
real need for honest, forthright counsel. 
We are of the opinion that most con- 
servatories and music departments do 
a very poor job of orienting their fresh- 
man: students—of telling them of the 
nature of the work ahead and what is 
expected of them. Howard Hanson’s 
talk is, in our opinion, a most excellent 
approach to the problem. 


i would be interesting to talk to 
you about the situation in which 
the world finds itself today. There 
are, however, any number of speak- 
ers who can talk to you with much 
greater authority than I on this crit- 
ical subject, though I shall want to 
say something to you about the art- 
ist’s relation to world affairs. I shall 
talk to you primarily about you, 
about some of your practical prob- 
lems as students, about getting along 
with yourselves as well as with 
others. Nor shall I apologize for a 
subject which may seem a bit mun- 
dane, for the older I grow the more 
convinced I become that we all too 
frequently tackle the big problems 
without ever having bothered to ac- 
quire the technique of conquering 
the little ones. In my travels I have 
met an astonishing number of men 
and women — some in rather high 
places — who seem to feel entirely 
competent to undertake the solution 
of bringing lasting peace to the 
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world, but who have never been 
able to induce a state of peace with- 
in their own families! Many a poli- 
tician who is not able to balance his 
own checkbook at the end of each 
month may nevertheless feel su- 
premely confident of his ability to 
guide the economic policies of an 
entire nation, or for that matter, of 
the world. Man’s greatest problems 
are generally with and within him- 
self, and if those problems could be 
solved I would guess that the ma- 
jority of the world’s problems would 
automatically vanish. 

Most of you are here for a definite 
purpose. You have come to a pro- 
fessional school for professional 
training in some branch or branches 
of music. With this training you 
hope also, I am sure, to acquire 
knowledge in other fields which will 
broaden your understanding and bet- 
ter equip you to take your place as 
members of society. I have known 
students of liberal arts colleges who, 
after four years of college, still have 
not made up their minds regarding 
their choice of profession. Your 
problem is rather the reverse, carry- 
ing with it the danger that you may 
become too narrowly specialized at 
too early an age and thereby neglect 
opportunities for a general develop- 
ment which will later appear in- 
creasingly important. 

The first thing that I shall urge 
upon you, therefore, is that you at- 
tempt to take advantage, as much as 
possible, of the opportunities which 
surround you. You are without ques- 
tion members of one of the great 


schools of music of the world. Your 
school of music is a part of a dis- 
tinguished university. The possibil- 
ities for your growth are enormous. 
You cannot possibly take advantage 
of all of them, but I urge that you 
do not solve the problem of selection 
by not taking advantage of any! 

I cannot possibly catalogue them 
all but I shall indicate a few. You 
would not have a high opinion of a 
student of English who had read all 
of the plays of Shakespeare but who 
had never heard of Chaucer, Milton, 
Keats, Shelley, Emerson, or Whit- 
man. There is a literature of music 
which is just as broad and inclusive 
in its way as the literatures of the 
written languages. And yet I am fre- 
quently impressed ‘by the number of 
music students whose knowledge of 
that literature is confined to a par- 
tial acquaintance with the literature 
of their own instrument — and I do 
not mean to exclude our singers! 

You will have the opportunity 
during your stay here to hear a very 
large number of concerts and recitals 
embracing the fields of symphonic, 
choral, operatic, and chamber music 
as well as solo recital. You may not 
be able to hear every one of the 
more than one hundred programs 
which will be given this year in Kil- 
bourn Hall and the Eastman 
Theatre. I do urge you, however, to 
be discriminating in your selection 
so that your choice covers as broad 
a range as possible. I hope that the 
singers will not make a mad rush 
for the exits as soon as a violinist 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ee I am a product of a demo- 
cratic process of education, na- 
turally my mind is not an obedient 
mind but rather an inquiring one. 
It is not ready to accept as proof 
the mere assertion of a fact. When 
the American student asks why, the 
teacher must be ready with answers. 
After studying singing for several 
years it was difficult to get satisfy- 
ing answers to my questions concern- 
ing voice. Some teachers were pa- 
tient and tried to explain, but they 
lacked the knowledge to do so; 
others flew into a passion, enraged 
because they knew that they did not 
know. I found only a few who pos- 
sessed a keen knowledge of the voice 
and its function, plus the ability to 
impart this vital information. I real- 
ized that it was impossible for me 
to develop without a knowledge of 
what I was after. This was especial- 
ly important to me because I had a 
stubborn and unruly voice and 
throat to conquer. I began to won- 
der just how many other students of 
voice were also confused, trying hard 
to get answers to their problems. 
Now that I have become a singer 
and teacher, I can see that my dilem- 
ma and the confusion of other stu- 
dents were the fault of the inade- 
quate voice teacher. When the aver- 
age American student of music seeks 
to cultivate his voice, his profound 
ignorance of how to select a teacher 
will be a pitfall, and it is quite 
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possible that he will fall into the 
hands of one of the many fake 
voice teachers. 

It seems that the larger the town, 
the more numerous the phonies. In 
New York City and other metropoli- 
tan areas, hundreds of studios are 
in operation for the career struck 
singer. Besides the native-born teach- 
ers to hurry him to his ruin, there 
are the foreign-born professors and 
maestros who have also set up studios 
with luxurious furnishings and high 
fees. Since many of the fine European 
teachers are now living in this coun- 
try, it is no longer fashionable to 
go abroad for study, but the fact 
that a teacher has a long, foreign- 
sounding name lures many students. 
Many of these teachers are not 
capable. Some have been known to 
hire well known singers to endorse 
their methods. Some are retired 
opera singers and former directors, 
who were at one time engaged at the 
La Scala or at Covent Garden. “Oh, 
that was the generation of singers!” 
they sigh. Or, “I sang with Caruso 
at the Metropolitan. Oh, there was 
a voice!” 


What to Believe? 


The art of singing seems to be 
more handicapped by deceit than 
any other branch of music. It seems 
that when one deals with scientific 
principles based upon _psychologi- 
cal and _ physiological interpreta- 
tions, there exists great difference in 
actual terminology. Some teachers 
fake technical sounding disorders to 
cover their ignorance. Said one 
teacher to a student, “Now I must 
first correct your tono frontale.” We 
must not overlook the fact that there 
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are many fine teachers in this coun- 
try, but we must remember that 
there are many teachers who resort 
to tricks, stunts, and absurdities of 
all kinds. Some talk science, some 
preach psychology, and some quite 
frankly experiment. 

Some of the instructions often heard 
in these specious teachers’ studios 
are: Pull in when you sing. Bring the 
voice forward. Put your voice in 
your head. Form the lips like a 
trumpet and sing with a smile. Feel 
the tone under the upper front 
teeth. Hold the nose with the hand, 
or better still put a cork in the nose 
to cure singing through the nose. 
Produce the high tones on “ah.” 
Just relax when singing. A slight 
hum before starting to sing. Raise 
slightly on the toes for the high 
notes. 

Some of the fraud involved in 
singing is among the “big names,” 
all of whom run attractive advertise- 
ments in the music journals and lo- 
cate their studios in the most re- 
spectable and _ exclusive sections. 
There is one “perfect voice studio” 
in one large city which offers voice 
lessons through the mail! It uses the 
only “scientific method”! By these 
special silent vocal exercises and a 
little instrument to exercise the 
tongue, one may gain the same power 
that Caruso had in his voice. 

Some teachers still require pupils 
to buy books of vocal methods, many 
of which were written for ignorant 
singers several generations back. The 
student must realize that not the 
method, but progress in the right 
direction, is the important thing. It 
is not necessary to waste further time 
on discussion of these fads and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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by BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


‘TQIRST, my thanks to Music Jour- 

nal for the privilege and the 
pleasure of replying to Mr. Clark’s 
criticism of the singing teachers’ 
profession. To present both sides of 
such a controversial question is in 
the best traditions of democratic 
procedure—what we choose to de- 
scribe as the American Way. To 
shed the light of publicity on mat- 
ters that affect the vocal welfare of 
the individual is a service to all 
concerned, one which cannot be 
underestimated. I wish to say at the 
outset that the problems which Mr. 
Clark poses, the evils and the abuses 
of which he speaks, are only too 
well known to the ever-growing and 
enlightened membership of the or- 
ganizations of teachers of singing in 
our country. 

These organizations are: the 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, both of 
which are national in scope and in 
membership. Then there are the 
New York Singing Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild, two local organizations 
designed to keep an eye on condi- 
tions in the singing teachers’ profes- 
sion in these cities. It should be 
noted that the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, which at 
present has a membership of nearly 
1,500 teachers, has chapters in many 
of the principal cities of the country. 
For example, Boston has a thriving 
and active chapter, and Los Angeles, 
which includes Hollywood, also has 
a large chapter.* 

I mention these organizations be- 


*The west coast is where charlatanism 
and frauds in the profession seem to thrive. 
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cause Mr. Clark says that, together 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing should take 
the initiative in eradicating the evils 
and abuses that prevail throughout 
the country. My reply to him con- 
cerning this matter is simply this: 
Not only do I agree with him about 
the notoriously unethical conditions 
that exist, but I am surprised that 
he is so mild in his criticism. Also, 
for his information, I should like to 
state clearly that the National As- 
sociation, as well as the other organ- 
izations which I have mentioned, are 
doing everything in their power to 
expose the frauds, the fakes, and the 
charlatans to the American public. 
They are earnestly trying to protect 
the increasing number of students 
of singing from being victimized by 
unscrupulous teachers. In addition, 
they have taken definite and in- 
creasingly important steps to im- 
prove the teaching standards of their 
own members. For example, the Na- 
tional Association has in operation 
an educational program which in- 
cludes lectures, round-table discus- 
sions, workshop conferences in vocal 
pedagogy, and periodic vocal clinics. 
The program has been conducted 
by specialists in all fields relating 
to the teaching of singing, and has 
proved to be very popular in every 
district of the Association. The far- 
reaching influence of this program 
is being reflected in the work done 
by member teachers, and even by 
non-members, all over the country. 

The question has been asked, 
“Are the finest and best qualified 
teachers in the United States mem- 
bers of the National Association?” 
The answer to that question is this: 


reason for this is fairly simple. All 


As yet, not all the qualified teachers 
of the country are members, but we 
cherish the hope that eventually 
every outstanding teacher who is 
truly qualified to teach voice to the 
youth of America will feel impelled 
to become a member of the National 
Association. And like other profes- 
sional organizations, such as the 
American Medical Association and 
the American Dental Society, the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing does not claim that every 
teacher who is a member is a qual- 
ified teacher, or that there are none 
within the organization who have 
committed some of the abuses of 
which Mr. Clark speaks. This would 
be too much to expect from an 
association that is comparatively 
new. Members who are found to be 
unqualified, however, are eliminated 
or will eliminate themselves. 

Mr. Clark speaks of the great 
divergencies in the terminology that 
is used by different teachers. This 
is always an interesting subject to 
me, and of course I must agree that 
his statement is true. This is a prob- 
lem which every vocal teacher knows 
causes confusion and misunderstand- 
ing in the teaching of singing, and 
it is very difficult to clarify. The 


vocal teaching today is approached 

by the teacher in one of two, or 

possibly a combination of two, dis- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The Big Question for Every Music Supervisor... 


Which students 
have 
talent 


The proven Gretsch-Tilson talent test will answer this question... 


It unerringly spots latent musical talent. It excites musical interest among the entire 
student body and will actually increase the enrollments in your music department! 


AMAZINGLY | Oy THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


ACCURATE 


© Simple to Give 
© Completely Recorded 


The ratings of the Gretsch- 


Tilson talent test are amaz- 


ingly accurate. Supervisors e Compr ehensi ve 

h ing it t Mf 
e Window Key Correctors 
build up large enrollments 
caiininnaedieaiamaaamapainens Given FREE in your school thru your 
Choral Groups, with each . 


nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us today so 
student intelligently placed y Y 


in the branch he’s best fit- 
ted for. dealer. And remember, it’s proven and the 


we can arrange the details with your own 


test material is FREE. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


: Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
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HE resolutions of a New Year, 
while somewhat outmoded in 
these realistic days, seem tremen- 
dously important on New Year’s 
morning. More often than not they 
soon are forgotten, but the habit of 
making them still persists. The fol- 
lowing hypothetical resolutions in a 
general way touch upon many famil- 
iar situations throughout the coun- 
try. The situations are imaginary, as 
are persons and events referred to. 
If I Were an Organist-Choir- 
master Well, I would first 
resolve to improve myself musically 
and personally, so that my value to 
church life in all its many phases 
would increase with the years, and 
so that I might serve as a shining 
example of efficiency to those around 
me, 

I would promise myself to become 
better acquainted with all my choir 
members. I would try to understand 
their moods and at least a few of 
their problems (musical and psycho- 
logical), even to the extent of a 
kindly feeling toward the red-headed 
soprano in the second row whose 
chief function always seems to be off- 
key improvisation. I would try to 
make them realize that each one is 
a vital individual link in a well- 
functioning whole. 

I would resolve to spend a consid- 
erable portion of my time with a 
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legitimate voice teacher, so that my 
understanding of the wonders and 
workings of the human singing organ 
and its allied muscles, its maximum 
potentialities, and its actual physical 
limitations might be increased. Upon 
this knowledge and its proper dis- 
semination will depend the success 
of the choristers under my direction. 

Most certainly would I resolve to 
give more thought and time to re- 
search among the archives of the 
music publishers, in order to enlarge 
my organ and choral repertory for 
the new season, and so that a goodly 
number of “first” presentations of 
suitable music with sane vocal tessi- 
tura for all parts, might be made 
under my leadership. Perhaps my 
past lethargic practices have made 
possible the repetition of too much 
familiar and “easy” music, which 
has in turn become boring to con- 
gregation and choir members alike. 
I know that a happy choice of vocal 
and instrumental music will go a 
long way toward establishing success- 
ful service presentations. This is the 
time to plan to investigate. 


Reasonable Attitude 


At the same time I would resolve 
not to demand miraculous results 
from my choir of volunteers with its 
large percentage of untrained voices, 
in order to glorify my own personal 
record of establishing a highly ambi- 
tious seasonal, repertorial, and _per- 
formance program which may be be- 
yond the musical scope and physical 
endurance of the singers. 1 would 
also determine to use all means pos- 
sible to make rehearsals more inter- 
esting and arrange my schedules in 
advance so that the work at hand 
was evenly distributed throughout 
the season, discarding long-drawn- 
out, vocally and mentally exhausting 
sessions of unnecessary repetitive 
singing. 


I would resolve to carry out my 
prescribed program of music among 
the young people of the choir and 
congregation in a spirit of humility 
and dignity, considering my robe 
and its hood of colors as symbols of 
service rather than of authority. 

I would resolve to continue my 
efforts to bring good and frequently 
new music to my congregation, both 
at general services and in recital— 
music that is of a high standard but 
melodically understandable to all 
ears. | would make every effort to 
cooperate with the pastor and music 
committee in bringing the gospel of 
music close to the spiritual message 
from the pulpit, at all times empha- 
sizing the fact that sacred music is 
of equal importance with the spoken 
word. 

It would be my resolve to conduct 
auditions for solo and choral posi- 
tions with meticulous impartiality 
and with due regard for the balance 
of vocal and musical requirements. 
I would give due consideration to 
the extreme importance of present- 
day musicianship for the soloist in 
particular, but I would not overrate 
this phase in audition to the point 
of unreasonableness or to the detri- 
ment of other attributes, such as 
beauty and general suitability of 
voice, clarity of diction, personality, 
and congregation appeal. 

If and when I am called upon to 
direct the presentation of oratorio, I 
resolve not to inject into its singing 
too many pet interpretative ideas of 
my own, and not to experiment dan- 
gerously with what is considered to 
be established tempi. I will try to 
adhere in general to a normal rendi- 
tion of the music as indicated by the 
score and by an already well defined 
so-called tradition. 

If I Were a Church Soloist... 
I would resolve to be less tempera- 
mental in my approach to the work 

(Continued on page 52) 
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F IT is true, as some say, that the 
American people are a nation of 

spectators, then those who deplore 
the tendency to sit and watch some- 
one else perform would no doubt 
find solace in the activities of the 
people of Midland, Michigan, in 
the Dow Chemical Company music 
organizations. 

Midland is a relatively small city 
—about 14,000 inhabitants—some dis- 
tance from the centers of population 
and industry usually associated with 
a company as large as Dow. Perhaps 
that’s one reason why the community 
takes such an active part in its recre- 
ation programs. 

Not that good professional enter- 
tainment is unattainable; in these 
days an occasional trip to Detroit 
(120 miles away) to attend a concert 
or a play certainly is not out of the 
question. But somehow we find it 
much more satisfying to make our 
own music. 

And make our own we do. Last 
year the Dow music organizations 
gave seventeen concerts, thirteen in 
Midland and four out of town. Con- 
certs during the last seven years have 


Dr. Theodore Vosburgh 


included such major works as Elijah, 
The Messiah, The Creation, The 
Ordering of Moses, Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast, Carmen, acts from 
Martha and Tales of Hoffman, The 
Mikado, Patience, Naughty Marietta, 
Beethoven‘s Symphonies No. 1 and 
No. 8, Mozart’s Haffner Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in A 
Minor, Beethoven’s Triple Concerto 
for Violin, Cello and Piano, and 
many other major and smaller works. 

You might say that the Dow music 
program was the result of sponta- 
neous combustion. The first flames 
were kindled back in 1936, when a 
group of men at the plant organized 
a male chorus and petitioned the 
company for a little assistance in the 
form of some music, programs, a 
piano, and the salary for a part-time 
director. 

This arrangement was fairly suc- 
cessful; the chorus provided the out- 
let for self-expression which music 
offers, but the musical standards of 
the group were probably no _ better 
than those of any comparable unit 
from Maine to California. And part- 
time directors came and went, al- 
though the chorus had grown to a 
membership of 76 men by the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The members of the chorus were 
just people who loved to sing. It 
was a fairly good cross section of the 
plant—a scattering of white collar 
workers mixed with some in the 
overalls group. But in addition to 
their love of singing they possessed 
the understandable desire for pro- 
fessional competence. Fortunately, 
they were able to do something 
about it. In 1943 the group asked 
the company for a full-time music 
director. Thus it was that the em- 
ployees themselves, through their 
great enthusiasm for music and with 
the cooperation of the Dow Chem- 
ical Company, created their own 
music department. Dr. Theodore 
Vosburgh, former associate professor 
of music at Albion College, Albion, 
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Michigan, was chosen by the chorus 
as director of the new project in the 
summer of 1943. 

The purpose of the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company in setting up and 
financing a music department was 
not publicity. The company had long 
pursued a policy of assistance in im- 
proving the cultural and recreational 
facilities of the entire community, 
and it believed that music could be 
a vital factor in employee morale, 
would provide an outlet for musical 
interest, and would be a medium for 
providing wholesome entertainment 
both for employees and for the gen- 
eral public. 

These views certainly have been 
justified by the success of the pro- 
gram. Under the direction of Dr. 
Vosburgh, the musical project has 
gained tremendous impetus until to- 
day we have a well-balanced program 
—the largest industrial music organ- 
ization in the world. 

The backbone of the Dow program 
is a trio of musical groups: the Male 
Chorus, the Girls’ Chorus, and the 
Dow Symphony Orchestra. The pat- 
tern for each season has been fairly 
well established. From November to 
May the public may hear, free of 
charge, a concert every four weeks, 
a schedule culminating each spring 
in a two- or three-day festival. The 
vocal organizations give their own 
memorized concerts, then combine 
for one oratorio in December. One 
mixed choral and instrumental con- 
cert is produced during each season, 
and a major choral work is included 
in the festival. For those who hanker 
for a little grease paint and_ the 
glamor of the footlights, either an 
operetta or operatic acts are given 
each season. 

The orchestra presents two con 
certs a year and joins the vocal 
groups in the concerts already men 
tioned. On an occasional Sunday aft- 
ernoon the public may enjoy 4 
chamber music program: small en- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Madrigal Singers Dow Girls’ Chorus— 110 over high school age 
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Published as recorded by Fred Waring and His Pennsylvanians 


The story of the Passion, Death and Resurrection cone 
of our Lord based on fourteen Negro Spirituals 
with narration from the Bible. In composing this 
moving work, Roy Ringwald has selected ex- 
cerpts from the inspiring music of the American 
Negro and fitted them together with great pas- 
sages of the Bible. For Mixed Chorus with piano 
accompaniment and Narrator, 75¢. Performance 
time: 14 minutes. Excellent for church, college or 
high school use. 


t 


Additional Waring Arrangements of Spirituals— 


The wide range of feeling and emotional appeal in America’s rich heritage of spirituals makes them indis- 
pensable and ideal spring program material. 


Let My People Go (Go Down, Moses)—SATB, SSA, TTBB—20¢ ea. 

Set Down Servant—SATB, SSAATTBB, SSA, TTBB—20¢ ea. 

NORAHI!—A new and exciting work based on three of the great traditional spirituals, 
“Who Built the Ark,” “The Old Ark’s a-Moverin,’” and “Hold On!’—SATB, 
TTBB—20¢ ea. 


Steal Away—SATB, SSA, TTBB—20¢ ea. 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—SATB, TTBB—20¢ ea. 
*Sometimes | Feel Like A Motherless Child—SATB—20¢ 
EZEKIEL SAW THE WHEEL—A new setting in Harry Simeone’s sparkling and original 
Rhythm-Antic manner. SATB—20¢ 
Deep River—SATB, TTBB—20¢ ea. 
*Ole Moses Put Pharaoh in His Place—SATB—20¢ 
SHORN LAMB —An eloquent but simple new piece for mixed chorus with incidental bari- 
tone solo. SATB—20¢ 
*Were You There—SATB, SSA, TTBB—20¢ ea. 
Jesus Had A Mother Like Mine—Especially appropriate for Mother’s Day. SATB, SSA, 
TTBB—20¢ ea. 
*Dese Bones Gwine to Rise Again—A humorous version of happenings in the Garden of Eden 
for mixed chorus, soloists and narrator—50¢ 
Land uv Degradashun—SATB—20¢ 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN—Roy Ringwald’s new setting of this moving 
spiritual is one of his finest. SATB 20¢ 


*—As recorded by Fred Waring for Decca 


Titles appearing in bold type are the very latest additions to the Waring catalog. We 
would be pleased to make specific suggestions from our complete library of Fred Waring 
publications to meet your individual spring program requirements. 


Fred Waring arrangements are obtainable through all leading music dealers 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE } 
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by S. TURNER JONES 


oe most people one career per 
‘ lifetime is sufficient, but Adolph 
G. Anderson is a man who carries 
on two careers simultaneously. His 
teaching of chemistry at the College 
of the City of New York keeps him 
almost completely occupied, but he 
still finds time to appear as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dmitri Mitropou- 
los, fulfill opera engagements in 
many cities, and otherwise carry on 
the activities of a professional singer. 

Dr. Anderson is the son of a 
Swedish Baptist minister, and at- 
tended the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, because “we just hap- 
pened to be in Pittsburgh when it 
was time for me to go to college.” 
And so, Adolph G. Anderson entered 
the University of Pittsburgh, and 
majored in chemistry. Somehow he 
also found time to sing in the glee 
club and the varsity quartet, as well 
as in a church quartet. In 1942 he 
was awarded a scholarship at the 
Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, and since then he has pursued 
his dual career, appearing as soloist 
with such groups as the Chautauqua 


Dr. Adolph Anderson 
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Opera Association and the Pitts- 
burgh Opera Company. 

In 1944 Dr. Anderson sang in the 
chorus of the Broadway show, Sadie 
Thompson, and understudied the 
baritone lead, Lansing Hatfield. New 
York theater-goers never heard the 
chemistry professor sing the lead, as 
Mr. Hatfield enjoyed perfect health 
and was always in good voice. Re- 
turning to his other career, Professor 
Anderson did some government re- 
search on life-raft and high-altitude 
diets. 

In the early part of his singing 


career Dr. Anderson felt that some- | 


thing was wrong with opera, but he 
did not know exactly what bothered 
him. Then one day while rehearsing 
for a performance of The Barber of 
Seville by Paisiello, which preceded 
Rossini’s opera of the same title 
using the same text, he suddenly 
discovered that the stage director, 
Milton Smith, was concentrating on 
getting the story across to the audi- 
ence. He was attacking the problem 
of staging this opera from the thea- 
ter angle, using the music to empha- 
size his dramatic effects. “It was 
then that I knew what had bothered 
me in traditional opera,” said Dr. 
Anderson. “It was the lack of coher- 
ent staging. I had previously been 
conscious of the disadvantage of 
performing in a foreign language, 
but I knew that there was something 
else bothering me. Milton Smith 
unconsciously awakened me to the 
second great fault of traditional 
opera. From that day on I knew that 
opera would be meaningful only 
when audiences could understand all 
the words, and could follow the 
pattern of dramatic action.” 

In 1947 Dr. Anderson helped 
found a traveling opera company 
that toured more than thirty col- 
leges. His wife designed the costumes 


and stage settings for this group, 
and Dr. Anderson built the scenery 
so that it would fit into a station 
wagon for easy transportation. This 
group was small, including six to 
eight singers, a conductor-pianist, 
and the stage manager. Some readers 
may remember this company under 
its original name “Opera for Col- 
lege.” The name was later changed 
to “The New Lyric Stage,” and it 
was in this group that Dr. Anderson 
was able to put some of his ideas 
into operation. The professor’s phi- 
losophy of opera embraces all phases 
of the production from composer to 
conductor. Sitting in the corner of 
his chemistry laboratory at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Dr. 
Anderson said, “Opera should be 
close to the movie-going public. It 
should be sung in a language that 
will be understood by the audience, 
it should be staged in such a manner 
that the audience will not want to 
leave at intermission, and the acting 
(Continued on page 57) 
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HAT is the future for a pro- 

fessional musician? Are music 
schocls turning out graduates who 
will find no place for themselves? 
Not only the students, but also 
those of us who make a living by 
teaching and performing face these 
questions. 

Roland Stycos in his article “A 
Music Student !.ooks at the Protes- 
sion” (May-Junc, 1950 Music Jour- 
nal) presents some challenging criti- 
cisms of music schools. He draws a 
discouraging picture of diminishing 
professional orchestras, limited de- 
mand for prolessional services, and 
an oversupply of students preparing 
for jobs that do not exist. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Stycos expresses 
attitudes shared by many graduates 
of conservatories and college music 
departments. A person is most keen- 
ly aware of the deficiencies in him 
and his training when he puts him- 
self on the market for a job. While 
[ am in sympathy with the problems 
faced by Mr. Stycos and others, I 
find it difficult to understand how 
a student can attend a music school 
for even a year without realizing 
the highly competitive nature of the 
performing field. Fourteen years ago 
the head of a certain large college 
music department had nothing of 
a hopeful nature to say about the 
music profession. 

Contrary to the views expressed 
by the head of the music depart- 
ment and Mr. Stycos, I should like 
to suggest reasons why music as a 
means of earning a_ living offers 
hope. As a matter of fact there is 
today a need for trained musicians. 
Before touching upon these points, 
however, I should like to answer 
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by GLADWIN W. CHAFFIN 


A College Teacher's Viewpoint 


the charges that Mr. Stycos directs 
at the music schools. 

The purpose of a music school is 
to train musicians. Some specialize 
in training performers, some in 
training educators, and some in 
training musicologists, but none of 
these schools guarantees its gradu- 
ates positions upon receiving the 
school’s stamp of approval. ‘The de- 
gree or certificate only certifies that 
the student has prepared himself 
according to the requirements of the 
school. As a matter of ethics, no sin- 
cere private teacher will promise a 
student a job or a career in return 
for lessons taken from him. Of 
course it is possible that the prestige 
of the teacher plus the ability of the 
student may give the latter a fair 
start toward a career. 


Placement 


A study of the catalogues from 
eighteen music schools (some of 
them well-known) shows that the 
same ethical practices are in evi- 
dence. Only two of these schools 
made pretensions of securing posi- 
tions for students after graduation. 
Some did not indicate that they so 
much as maintained a_ placement 
bureau. Those who had placement 
offices stressed part-time employ- 
ment during training. ‘They offered 
help in finding positions after the 
necessary work had been completed. 
At least the catalogues are not mis- 
leading. 

It is not the function of a school 
to place all of its graduates. ‘The 
college journalism and English de- 
partments do not guarantee syndi- 
cate positions for aspiring colum- 


nists, or provide publishers — for 
first novels. 

On the other hand, a music school 
functioning unaware of the demands 
for its product would amount to 
chaos. True, guidance is not all it 
should be, and yet there are strong 
indications as to the directions the 
jobs are coming from, and they are 
not all in the school guidance pro- 
eram. Through newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, and contacts with 
people in the field and the employ- 
ment agencies one can learn “which 
way the wind blows.” 

In music an aspiring performer 
will not always be convinced by 
facts. If he has talent, he wants to 
try his metal—sometimes he wants 
to try without the talent. The ad- 
viser can point out that a performer 
may not make a living for some time 
after he perfects his technique. If 
the advisee decides to sink or swim, 
few music schools will deny him the 
opportunity to try. No one can pre- 
dict the developmental possibilities 
of a talented person. If he proves 
to have enough personality, talent, 
and ability to work, he may get to 
the top, where there still is some 
room. 

The demand for concert and or- 
chestral musicians has never been 
high. The larger music strongholds 
have recognized this fact and are 
instituting programs stressing broad- 
er general backgrounds, with teach- 
ing as an alternative to a perform 
ing career. Witness to this trend 1s 
the fact that Juilliard School of 
Music offers not music degrees, but 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science 

(Continued on page 59) 
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by ROLAND STYCOS 


A Music Student’s Viewpoint 


AM gratified that my article in 

the May-June, 1950, issue of 
Music Journal has roused some con- 
troversy, for discussion is the first 
step toward solving a problem. 

In reply to Mr. Chaffin’s article 
I should like to quote the first para- 
graph of the editorial in the Oc- 
tober, 1950, issue of Woodwind: 


This is it! There is no longer any room 
for evasive attempts to ignore the fact 
that professional music is involved in the 
most serious crisis in its history. Beginning 
with this issue, Woodwind will run a series 
of articles dealing with the problem. The 
articles will be written by men in every 
phase of the business and, in one specific 
case, by a non-musician. 


And in the same issue, under 
“Tips of the Trade,” by Ralph Lorr, 
the lead paragraph states: 


Sometime in the not too distant future, 
the general public will finally wake up to 
what’s been happening in the music busi- 
ness and articles will begin appearing in 


' newspapers and magazines throughout the 


country on the imminent danger to the 
continuation of classical music activities 
in the country, A few articles have appeared 
already, some of which call for government 
subsidies, others merely crying for any 
kind of action. So far, most musicians have 
been content to shake their heads and cry 
on each other’s shoulders. 


Does this sound like a discouraged 
music student speaking? Hardly. It 
is written on behalf of professional 
musicians whose positions are in 
Jeopardy, These articles are not the 
source of my realistic attitude toward 
the profession, but rather a confir- 
mation of it. 

Since the appearance of my article 
in the Music Journal the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has released all 
of its legitimate musicians, including 
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two veteran artists: David Weber 
(clarinet) and Julius Baker (flute). 
The famous Boston Symphony, with 
no radio sponsor this year, is not 
broadcasting one single program of 
live legitimate music from the “hub 
of American culture.” 

True, amateur orchestras and 
chamber groups abound, but as 
hopeful as this trend is, it does not 
aid the professional musician, or im- 
prove prospects for the music student. 

Before proceeding further, I 
should like to explain that I am 
primarily concerned with students 
who aspire to perform, rather than 
with those planning to teach, for it 
is only with the former that there 
is an immediate problem. 

Mr. Chaffin points out that music 
schools do not undertake to guar- 
antee their graduates positions. ‘This 
fact I am well aware of, and certainly 
should not want them to promise 
the impossible, but merely to do the 
possible—that is, place a higher per- 
centage of graduates. How they do 
it is up to the schools; but it is my 
opinion that students who are per- 
mitted to enter, study for four years, 
and pay high tuition deserve more in 
return than the mere certificate they 
are now getting, regardless of how 
many schools in other fields do 
likewise. 


Professional Practices 


“As a matter of ethics,” says Mr. 
Chathn, “no sincere private teacher 
will promise a student a job or a 
career in return for lessons taken 
from him.” I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Chaffin on this point; ethically, 
no teacher should. Before coming to 


Boston, I studied privately lor sev- 
eral years with a teacher in the 
graduate department of one of the 
best music schools in America. He 
told me that when he first entered 
that reputable institution, a few other 
teachers took him aside and surrep- 
titiously told him to neglect some 
aspect of the students’ playing, so 
that they would not progress too 
rapidly and provide more competi- 
tion in the music profession. 

Mr. Chaffin states that although 
guidance is not all it should be 
(a gross understatement—guidance 
does not exist in many schools), 
there are strong indications as to 
the source of jobs. The very absence 
of effective employment agencies for 
musicians should be enough to dis- 
courage any unqualified musician. 
As far as speaking to people in the 
field is concerned, [| have spoken 
to very few musicians who did not 
speak disparagingly of the profession. 
But somehow we still have the prob- 
lem of too many untalented students. 

At one point Mr, Chaffin’ says: 
“The advisor can point out that a 
performer may not make a _ living 
for some time after he perfects his 
technique.” Who is the advisor? I 
don’t have one; neither do my col- 
leagues, though I think it commend- 
able for a school to have one. Private 
teachers would be in the best posi- 
tion to advise, but it would not look 
well if they turned away students 
from a school. I know of one occa- 
sion when a dean of a school repri- 
manded a teacher for being “too 
honest.” 

I believe the statistics which Mr. 
Chaflin gives to illustrate the need 


(Continued on page 46) 
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BOOK ONE 


¢y MARJORIE M. KELLER 
aad 
MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


A COURSE FOR BEGINNING STRING PLAYERS, SUITABLE FOR CLASS OR 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION OR ANY COMBINATION OF VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, CELLOS AND STRING BASSES. 


Marjorie M. Keller is well-known as the Consultant in Instrumental Music for the Dallas Independent School 
District. 

Maurice D. Taylor, Pennsylvania's very prominent Music Educator and Director and author of the successful — 
“Easy and Intermediate Steps To The Band.”’' 


Aims to develop musicianship along with the mechanics of fingering, bowing and reading. Always moves ahead in logical, easy steps 
which lead to steady progress and encouragement of pupils and teacher, alike. The content of “EASY STEPS.TO THE ORCHESTRA” has 
been carefully chosen to help the beginner discover music and to discover himself musically. Expressive playing is the aim at all times. 

emma, TEACHER’S BOOK (Piano Accompaniment and Full Score).............. 3.50 ees 


NEW! IDEAL FOR TEACHING, RECITAL AND ENSEMBLE PLAYING 


A BOOK OF VIOLIN QUARTETS 


For FOUR VIOLINS OR VIOLIN CHOIR 
Compiled and by LORRAINE E. WATTERS aed FRANCIS J. PYLE 


A collection offering a variety of harmonic and rhythmic development in the different parts. Through inclusion of the 
lighter classics of the masters such as Vivaldi, Haydn, Mozart and others, greater interest can be built up and sustained. 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th VIOLINS..............:cccccccccccsscsseseseeeseees .60 ea. 


Published for: SCORE and PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 2.00 
Philip 9. Lang's Great Tribute to “THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH!’ 


Descriptive Suite for BAND and RINGMASTER 


Mr. Lang's gifted musical pen has portrayed a small boy's impression of the circus. Five movements — (1) “Fanfare” and “Parade Of The 
Artists’, (2) “The Acrobats”, (3) “Trapeze Artists, (4) “The Clowns”, (5) “Chariot Race” and “Grand Finale”, all connected by the col- 
orful language of the Ringmaster. A sparkling, musical extravaganza, portraying the spirit of “The Greatest Show On Earth”. 

‘Full Band 9.00 Symph. Band 12.00 


Leroy renderson's NEWEST CONTRIBUTIONS TO BAND LITERATURE! 


A TRUMPETER’S LULLABY 


A beautiful melody in the Latin idiom. Hear it by Leroy Anderson 


| 
| and His “Pops” Concert Orch. (Decca) and Arthur Fiedler and Section | 
the Boston “Pops” Orch. (Victor) and you'll soon want to play it. Recorded by Leroy Anderson and His “Pops’’ Concert Orch. 
Also published for Concert Orchestra. (Decca). 
Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.50 
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by HELEN M. THOMPSON 


EDITOR’S NOTE. More than six 
hundred orchestras of one kind or 
another now exist in the United States. 
A recent survey indicates that there are 
324 which may be classified as com- 
munity orchestras; 230 in colleges, uni- 
versities, and conservatories; 31 of pro- 
fessional standing; 18 that are termed 
“special groups”; 11 junior orchestras 
in cities which have no senior organiza- 
tion; and 22 listed as chamber music 
groups. High school orchestras are not 
included in this survey. 

Wherever you find one of these or- 
chestras — professional or non-profes- 
sional — you will also find a group of 
people who must bear the headaches 
and heartaches of development, support, 
and management, The going may be 


IG orchestras, little orchestras; 

formal apparel, street dresses, 
and business suits (yes, even slacks 
and blue jeans); Beethoven, Debussy, 
Tchaikovsky, Mozart, Gershwin, 
Copland, and John Doe (local com- 
poser); professional oboists and jun- 
ior high school fiddlers; bank presi- 
dents, ironworkers, farmers, and 
housewives—all are in the American 
picture of orchestral music in big 
and little cities, big and little towns, 
villages, granges, and consolidated 
schools. 

Nearly every town in the country 
can develop some kind of instru- 
mental ensemble, whether it be a 
string group of ten or twelve or a 
full-scale symphonic group of sixty 
or one hundred. As is shown by the 
orchestra map on pages 26 and 27, 
many of the community orchestras 
tend to cluster around the metro- 
politan areas served by a major 
symphony orchestra. Cause and effect 
are at work here, but not in any 
guaranteed pattern. In some cases 
community orchestras preceded the 
professional symphony—in St. Louis 
for example. Elsewhere, the com- 
munity groups came after the de- 
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smoother in some localities than in 
others, but the pattern of problems is 
a fairly common one. The big city 
symphony has a larger personnel, a 
more active season, and a bigger budget, 
but when its board of directors sits 
around an oval table in a beautifully 
paneled room it talks about the same 
problems that are being discussed in 
the directors’ meeting of the Middletown 
Community Orchestra, which is being 
held in the little real estate office of the 
board’s president. The differences in 
problems are principally those of size. 

We believe that the trials, successes, 
and failures of these groups are of real 
interest to every music lover, whether 
they relate to a struggling twenty-five- 
piece outfit that has just started or to 


velopment of professional  or- 
chestra and in some cases outlived 
them, as is now the situation in 
Columbus (Ohio) and Detroit. 

As soon as an orchestra group 
starts playing together its members 
start asking questions and keep on 
asking them even when there are 
seventy-five players, a conductor, a 
manager, and an audience of several 
thousand people. 

Where can we rent music? Where 
can we find a French-horn player? 
How do we form an orchestra asso- 
ciation constitution and _ by-laws? 
How can we publicize our orchestra? 
How can we raise some money for it? 
Do we have to play an entire sym- 
phony at one time, or may we play 
just part of it? These and a thousand 
other questions .they: ask. of. them- 
selves, then of each other, and finally 
they ask the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. 

The League, a non-profit associa- 
tion of community orchestras, can 
give an answer, Often it can give an 
authoritative answer. Nearly always 
it can tell what some other group 
has done to solve a similar problem. 

Music Journal has arranged with 


the venerable groups with full sym- 
phenic instr i For that reason 
we are establishing “The Score on Or- 
chestras” as a regular Music Journal 
feature. 

The assorted items carried in this 
department will be supplied by Mrs. 
Helen M. Thompson, executive secretary 
of the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. Mrs. Thompson is constantly 
in touch with a large number of or- 
chestras, both professional and non- 
professional. She is well-informed re- 
garding their successful projects and 
also the problems that they have not 
yet licked. She will present to our 
readers those questions, answers, ideas, 
and events that seem to have widest 
application and interest. 


the League to review some of this 
correspondence for the wider benefit 
of its readers, who are cordially in- 
vited to send in their questions, ob- 
servations, comments, and answers 
to problems relating to the com- 
munity orchestra world. 


ENRY COWELL, American 
composer and co-chairman of 
the American Composition Commit- 
tee of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs writes, “I have often 
hoped that there might be some 
discussion of the ever-present prob- 
lem faced by American composers 
in getting their scores examined by 
orchestra conductors. I find it in- 
creasingly difficult to get conductors 
to examine new scores. Conductors 
are busy and cannot be expected to 
drop everything else and look at 
scores at any moment, but if they 
could make known to composers 
when and where scores may be sent 
it would be helpful. Does the League 
have any plans along this line?” 
There is every evidence that more 
and more conductors are taking time 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Equalized resistance 
explains why a Martin is 
easier on the embouchure ... gives 
the cornetist staying power! Try 
a Martin and see for yourself how 
it helps both your range and 
endurance. Write for 
descriptive literature and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 


TEN YEAR 
KEY GUARANTEE 
because it actually outperforms 


many that sell for $25 to 
$50 more, and because 
thousands in use prove its 
superiority! Highly 
recommended by music 
educators. 


wm cost, 


EBONITE $109.50 WITH CASE 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, LYNBROOK, N.Y. 


In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto 


THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 25) 


to examine scores of new American 
works, judging from the increasing 
numbers of new works appearing 
on their programs. For instance, 
Christos Vrionides, composer—con- 
ductor of the Town of Babylon Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Long Island) re- 
ports that the orchestra’s piéces-de- 
résistance for this season are works 
of present generation composers and 
composer-soloists. With a season 
built around this fare, the orchestra 
has successfully raised its 1950-51 
season’s minimum budget. 

The opening concert featured two 
new works—Ethiopian Serenade, by 
Vrionides, and Sam Raphling’s new 
piano concerto, with the composer 
appearing as soloist with the orches- 
tra. Other contemporary composers 
whose works are to be played by the 
Town of Babylon Symphony this 
season are Harold Morris, Isadore 
Freed, and Granville English. 

Reporting on the first concert, Mr. 
Vrionides states, “Our first concert 
was a tremendous success. My audi- 
ence has become accustomed to the 
new idiom of music and expects to 
hear the contemporary composers 
on our programs.” 

When do you find is the best time 
to examine new scores, Mr. Vrio- 
nides? And may we hear from other 
conductors on their problems and 
preferences in this matter? 

a 

“Our audience demands soloists on 
nearly every concert, and the orches- 
tra budget can’t be stretched far 
enough to allow for professional solo- 
ists throughout the year. What do 


you suggest? 
New York State 


Louis LANE, conductor of the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra 
faced the same problem. He found 
an answer: 

“Actually we haven’t adopted a 
formal plan,” writes Mr. Lane. “We 
have merely used common sense. 
We have a very limited amount of 
money for soloists, and custom, estab- 
lished long before I became con- 
ductor last year, demands a soloist 
with every concert. We can afford 
one or two “name’”’ soloists, but in 
order to provide soloists for our 
other concerts we had to figure out 
some workable plan. 
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“It happens that I am pianist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, so naturally 
I am well acquainted with the many 
excellent artists in that orchestra. 
I have been able, therefore, to secure 
fine soloists from our own general 
region at fees which we can pay. 
Obviously, if the artist does not have 
to travel far he can afford to appear 
for lower fees. We are fortunately 
situated and draw on the fine in- 
strumentalists in both the Cleveland 
and the Pittsburgh Orchestras. 

“This season we have engaged 
Aldo Parisot, principal cellist of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Jackob Krach- 
malnick, assistant concertmaster of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and Alice 
Chalifoux, solo harpist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Ruth Posselt, 
violinist, and Soulima Stravinsky, 
pianist, are our “name” artists for 
this season. 

“The works which our regional 
soloists perform are generally the 
same standard concerto repertory 
played by the “name ” artists. My 
feeling is that it is better program- 
ming to have the soloist play a 
relatively standard work, and let the 
orchestra play the modern or un- 
usual ,works on its portion of the 


_ program.” 


(Question, Mr. Lane, when do 
you find it most convenient to ex- 
amine the scores for those new 
works?) 


“We have considered a house-to- 
house canvass for our symphony 
campaign. Do you know of anyone 
who has tried it?” 

Mr. S. N. 
California 


Yes, it has been and can be done. 
Its success depends on recruiting the 
right man and woman power. In 
most cases where it has been tried, 
it was a sort of emergency proposi- 
tion designed to meet orchestra 
financial crises. 

However, the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Symphony Women’s Committee ex- 
perimented with it a little this fall 
and has come to certain conclusions 
concerning symphony house-to-house 
canvassing, 

1. house-to-house symphony 
campaign definitely develops support 
among many persons who have never 
before been approached by orchestra 

representatives. 

2. The house-to-house _ solicitors 
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*Little Giant — Moon 
Original arrangement by Barnes 


Pennsylvania State Song — Rohrer 


*Steel King — St. Clair 
Original arrangement 


With Bands and Banners — Rosenkrans 


Prospero March — Southwell 

Navy Day — Wendland 
*Rainbow Division — Danny Nirella 
*U. S. Naval Academy — Rosenkrans 
Imperial March (Easy) Karl King 

‘On the Front Line — Rosenkrans 
Salute to Kansas City — Southwell 
Washington Times — white 

Eyes of Texas arr. Paul Yoder 


March Gloria — Losey 
Original arrangement by Barnes 


*Brown Cheering Song — Hall 


*Hail West Virginia — Miller 
Official West Va. University 


Cleveland News — Zamecnik 
Bugle Call March — Southwell 
Directors Choice — Liddicoat 


Price each full band $1.25. Numbers marked * 
published for Symphonic band price $2.00 each. 
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McGINLEY BOOKS 
Chords and (For 


The Interm 
The Advance 


(3 Study Series) 


PIANORANGING has opened up a vast new repertory in” 
“social music” for pianists of every level. Thanks to Ed McGinley, 
successful teacher and master of keyboard techniques, : 
standard song sheets no longer need be played exactly as 
printéd. Through McGinley’s revolutionary method of 
PIANORANGING, the student or teacher can rearrange the 
music to suit the playing style desired . . . and anyone can do it! 
Students of PANORANGING acquire an uoderstanding 
of the progressive tendencies of chords within keys; : 

) equipped, they can determine on their own initiative 
whether to use the chords suggested by the music, or substitute 


_ their own ideas for opted and simplification. 


_ For Further Please Write 
SHAWNEE PRESS, Inc. | 
East Stroudsburg, Pa.; 


must be personally interested in the 
symphony or they do more harm 
than good. 

3. Audience members who have 
held tickets for several consecutive 
years make willing and_ effective 
solicitors. 

4. The Women’s Committee is 
seriously considering the adoption 
of a_ well-planned house-to-house 
canvass for its spring ticket selling 
campaign for the 1951-52 season. 


This did work in Boston! 


The trustees of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra found it necessary 
to compensate for the loss of ex- 
pected income through the non- 
passage of the Federal Tax Exemp- 
tion Bill. A letter was sent to each 
Boston Symphony subscriber, calling 
attention to the fact that ticket 
prices had not been raised for many 
years, that the national emergency 
had ruled out tax relief, and that 
additional funds would be needed 
for the coming season. All subscrib- 
ers were requested to make a volun- 
tary gift equal to 20 per cent of the 
cost of their season tickets. It was 
further requested that this gift be 
in addition to customary contribu- 
tions to the fund raised through 
the friends of the Boston Symphony, 
which would come at its usual time 
later in the season. 

Mr. George E. Judd, manager of 
the Boston Symphony, reports that 
between 80 and go per cent of the 
Boston Symphony’s season ticket 
holders sent in their voluntary gift. 
This generous response is interpreted 
as a gratifying reassurance of good 
will on the part of the Orchestra's 
audience. 444 


Inventors Corner 


Latest gadget to be invented for 
turning music pages without fum- 
bling is called a ‘“‘magneto.” A thin 
metal tag is attached to the right- 
hand corner of each sheet of music, 
and a magnet is fastened to the end 
of the instrument. A casual wave in 
the direction of the metal tag turns 
the page promptly, according to the 
inventor. Maybe this finally does 
solve the problems for the violins, 
who always seem to be stuck with 
fast thirty-second notes on the last 
measure of a page score. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


fancies. The American Singing 
Teachers Association and the music 
educators must take an aggressive 
interest in stamping out this dis- 
honesty. A stop should be put to 
exorbitant fees and swindling. I 
suggest a state examination board 
for voice teachers, and especially in 
the large cities. Some voice teachers 
have been known to give instruction 
in harmony, piano, and sometimes 
several other instruments. Obvious- 
ly, it is impossible for the student 
of voice to learn his mistake some- 
times until it is too late. A student 
should not only demand the “hows” 
but the “whys” as well. One of the 
first essentials in selecting a teacher 
is to try to hear some of his pupils. 
This does not mean, however, that 
you too will be a success, for each 
individual is treated differently, ac- 
cording to his needs at the time. 
Fundamentally, the objective is the 
same, but the approach makes the 
difference. 

One last warning — beware of the 
teacher who belittles his colleague. 
In the first place, it is very unpro- 
fessional for one teacher to say un- 
kind things about another. And if 
it is true that the former teacher 
really knew nothing about voice or 
that the pupil was trained incor- 
rectly, there are other ways of im- 
pressing a prospective student. 
Model students should always be 
available for a demonstration. And 
in such a case it is the duty of the 
new teacher to go about correcting 
the injustice with as little reference 
to the former teacher as_ possible. 
And remember, it has been said 
that some of the best singers had 
very little training. 


Untimely? 


VERY once in a while this one 
crops up again—the story of a 
young violinist who was taking an 
audition with a certain famous con- 
ductor. Suddenly, in the middle of a 
cadenza, the violinist stopped play- 
ing and lowered his instrument. 
“Well, go on, go on,” said the 
conductor, “‘let’s hear the rest of it.” 
“I can’t,” responded the violinist. 


“My teacher died when I got that 
far. 
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America’s most popular mouth- 
piece is the choice of America’s 
most popular artists. The musi- 
cians in demand always demand 
BRILHART . . . smooth, depend- 
able and powerful ''on the job.” 


A single trial is convincing. 


LTD. MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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The Most Dynamic Band Book Ever Published! 
FOLLOW Weis LEADER = 


BAND BOOK 


porranged by Forrest L. Suchiel 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel and the diversi- 
fied contents are Great for Concerts . .. Great for Street Parades... 
ond even Greater for Football Games and sports of all kinds. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


A New And Modern Quickstep Band Book Containing Such Copyrights As 4 
OUR DIRECTOR. WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE Pl 
NATIONAL EMBLEM FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) FL 
QUEEN CITY (March) WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME SLEEPY TIME GAL Pit 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD = WHIP AND SPUR 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) | DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) NC-4 (March) : 


Price—Parts 40c © Conductor $1.00 


MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND (Concert Size) 

IRENE OVERTURE ...........................0.. Arr. by David Bennett 

RIO RITA OVERTURE ................0..0.... Arr. by David Bennett 

Arr. by David Bennett 

| Arr. by Charles L. Cooke 
Price: Full. Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 


MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND (Octavo Size) 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING ......Arr. by Paul Yoder 
TIME ON MY HANDS ....00... eee Arr. by Paul Yoder 


LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND..Arr. by Wm. C. Schoenfeld 
Price: Full Band $2.50 . Symphonic Band $4.00 


For Bb CLARINET with 
By THOMAS 


(Concert 


ALICE BLUE GOWN ........... MERLE J. | 
‘DEEP PURPLE J. | 
DOLL DANCE ............:sc0000 PAUL HERI 
MANHATTAN SERENADE..#PAUL HERI 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD 


FOR SCHOOL BANDS OODLES OF NOODLES .....By PERCY 
The outstanding features of this method include complete ON THE TRAIL ..............08 PAUL HERE 
instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in OVER THE RAINBOW ........ MERLE J, | 


sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses PARK AVENUE FANTASY .#PAUL HERF 


of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, RANGERS’ SONG .........-.MMERLE J. |: 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples SIBONEY ........cccccccceeeeesenff MERLE J]; 
are used to illustrate the SONG OF LOVE J. 1: 

Price $3.00 Price: Set A—$4.00 Set C— 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION * ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC. JC CORPOR 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


Written For School Use Sy 44 School Wan 
ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 


‘Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 

FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 © Piano-Conductor $3.00 


ISTRY SOLOS GIRLS GLEE CLUB SERIES 
with Mhponiment THREE PART S.S.A. 


THOMAS Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


ET CLARINET STUMBLING CHLO-E 
DE FA LPL LIZA JANE SIBONEY 
Price I GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 


Price: 25c each ° Send For FREE Specimen Copy 


STR (Concert Size) 


J. ISAAC 
MERLE J, ISAAC 
PAUL HERFURTH 
ADE ..APAUL HERFURTH 


CHORAL ARRANGING 
For Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


ES ....y PERCY FAITH CONTENTS 
anol PAUL HERFURTH Chapter 1 THE GIST OF Chapter Vi CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
MERLE J, ISAAC Chapter Vil CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
PAUL HERFURTH Chapter I} CHORAL RESOURCES 

Chapter Ill BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter THE ACCOMPANIMENT 

3. ISAAC CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 
ERLE J. ISAAC Chapter 1V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X PREPARING AND 
RLE J. ISAAC Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


_ Se Set C—$7.00 CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


CORPORATION, WALTER JACOBS, INC. ° 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, Nv. Y. 


Sales 
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AVING an interest besides one’s 

business or profession is some- 
thing that is advocated for every 
person. It makes for keener under- 
standing and appreciation of one’s 
“main line,” so to speak, and _pre- 
vents physical and mental stagnation 
—the feeling of being in a rut. 

When, in addition, this outside 
activity is a money-maker, it can be 
truly said that the person so occupied 
is really “doubling in interest.” And 
that’s a good thing, for it shows that 
the era of recklessness, the “here to- 
day and gone tomorrow” attitude, is 
pretty much wiped out of the enter- 
tainment business. The gifted people 
who have been able to build substan- 
tial incomes through their talents 
have come to realize that they also 
have responsibilities, the biggest one 
of which is to be wise about their 
earnings . . . not only for themselves 
but also for the many people who 
work with them. 

Eddie Cantor told this reporter 
that in a six-week period shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of World War II, 
he had performed at eighteen bene- 


Blendors 


by RUTH Morris 


fits. OL these, three were for chari- 
table institutions, while the other 
fifteen were to raise funds for indi- 
viduals, former big-name and_ high- 
priced stars who did not have the 
price of a meal. Those former favor- 
ites earned thousands of dollars a 
week, but they never gave a thought 
to what might happen when their 
most productive days were over. 
They made plenty of money and 
spent more. Then, when the public 
transferred its allegiance to other 
stars, the old-timers had rich mem- 
ories but no cash. 

Today’s stars are more practical. 
They are trying to make ample pro- 
vision for their futures while earn- 
ings are at their peak. Some invest 
in businesses which will provide 
them with a good living when pro- 
fessional engagements are less nu- 
merous, and others continue with 
old hobbies or skills that very often 
paid for the music lessons that now 
have taken them from the rank of 
amateur to that of artist. Either way, 
they are better individuals because 
of these outside interests. 


St. Louis Browns 


Several months ago both the music 
and the sports world were interested 
in the fact that Helen Traubel had 
purchased a “nice little chunk” of 
the St. Louis Browns, her home-town 
baseball team. Helen has for years 
been acknowledged as the First Lady 
among dramatic sopranos. Her rec- 
ords have been best-sellers, her con- 
certs are sellouts, and her opera 
performances draw capacity attend- 
ance. But of Helen Traubel, per- 
sonally, people in general do not 
know much. It is well known that 
she wouldn’t leave St. Louis for the 
“big-time” music circuit until she 
felt that she was good and ready. 
They tell the story that the late Wal- 
ter Damrosch came to St. Louis from 
the East to conduct a performance 
of the St. Louis Symphony. When he 
was told that a local girl was to be 
guest artist with the orchestra, he 
was enraged, thinking that she was 
perhaps a simpering amateur. He 
was prevailed upon at least to listen 
to the local girl at a rehearsal. When 
Helen finished her number, he 
turned to the men in the orchestra 
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and said, “How dare you keep her 
here? The world should hear her!” 

Lauritz Melchior is another who 
has income-producing outside inter- 
ests. In the first place, he is a big- 
game hunter. On a hunting trip to 
Kenya Colony, Africa, he shot two 
leopards whose skins were made into 
a coat for Mrs. Melchior. The skin 
of a bear that he shot in Canada was 
made into his costume for Siegfried. 
He has sold some of the fine skins 
that he has brought back from these 
trips. In addition, he is a member of 
the Overseas Press Club. 

Now to Bing Crosby, who boosted 
crooning into a major industry. He 
owns office buildings in Los Angeles, 
is interested in an orange juice firm, 
and has a large ranch, in addition to 
his holdings in recording and pub- 
lishing companies. Bing finds that 
all of these interests not only serve 
as a good training ground for his 
boys (they all must work part of the 
summer as hired hands on the 
ranch), they also give them an un- 
derstanding of the responsibilities 
involved in owning property. 


Orange Juice 


Fred Waring is known to the 
American public through radio, tele- 
vision, concerts, and recordings. The 
Waring name also appears in many 
homes on the Waring Blendor and 
the Waring Steam Iron, two products 
which he developed and marketed. 
Originally an architectural engineer, 
Waring still uses his knowledge of 
designing and building. He person- 
ally plans and supervises all building 
operations at his Shawnee Inn and 
Country Club in Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. During each summer he 
heads his Music Workshop, which 
more than two thousand music direc- 
tors have come to Shawnee to attend. 
He says that when he is not actually 
engaged in his music activities he 
wants to work at something as far 
removed from music as possible—and 
he has made his hobbies profitable 
as well as entertaining. 

Paul Whiteman, long eminent as 
an orchestra conductor, has a farm 
in Flemington, N.J., that yields a 
handsome income. This property of 
more than five hundred acres is 
given over to raising Aberdeen 


Orange Groves 


_— 


Angus cattle and to truck farming. 
Whiteman says his radio-TV activ- 
ities keep him busy, and the farm is 
his relaxation. It gives him the op- 
portunity to “get down to earth” 
as he puts it, and turn in a neat but 
not gaudy profit. 

Frances Langford, well known to 
movie, radio, television, and record 
fans is faithful to her native Florida. 
Professional commitments make it 
necessary for her to live in California 
a greater part of the year, but she 
goes to Florida whenever she can. 
She declares that when she retires 
she is going home and stay there. 
Meanwhile, to prepare for that day, 
she has invested in orange groves. 
Like any other good “businessman,” 
she often visits the shops and super- 
markets in her tour cities, to find out 
how the fruit is selling. 

That singing gentleman from Wal- 
lingford, Conn., Morton Downey, is 
another who finds it a good idea to 
have several irons in the fire. In this 
case, it would be better to say to have 
some refreshment on ice, for he has 
invested in the stock of his sponsor. 
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Thus, when Downey extols the 
merits of Coca-Cola, he really means 
it on two counts—as an employee 
and as a stockholder. As a matter of 
fact, the company considers him its 
best traveling ambassador of good 
will. 

Vaughn Monroe has a wide variety 
of interests in addition to his band, 
his own radio show, and his televi- 
sion program. He is part owner of a 
fleet of taxicabs, a Boston office 
building, and a large and unusual 
restaurant called The Meadows, lo- 


cated between Boston and Worcester, 
Mass. The restaurant features pony 
rides for children, a skating pond, 
strutting turkeys, and a pumpkin 
patch. What’s more, he goes up there 
occasionally for a personal appear- 
ance. 

Burl Ives used to raise goats, pure- 
bred Anglo-Nubian goats they were, 
and avocado pears on the ranch he 
owned in California‘s San Fernando 
Valley. When professional activities 
centered in the east rather than the 
west, he sold Ballad Farm because 
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he didn’t like to be a farmer by re- 
mote control. He, more than any 
other person, is probably responsible 
for the inclusion of goat’s milk and 
goat meat in the menus of the na- 
tion. He hasn’t forgotten the know- 
how he learned, and if he ever went 
back to farming, he wouldn’t find it 
difficult to take up again where he 
left off. 


Neither would Eugene Conley. 
The money he needed for music les- 
sons was earned in the flourishing 
egg business he conducted at his 
home near Boston, Mass., where his 
eggs always brought top prices. Gene 
knows a lot about candling eggs, how 
to take care of chickens, and all the 
details connected with the business. 
His engagements at the Met and his 
concert appearances around the 
country keep him pretty busy, but he 
still retains his interest in eggs. 


And so it goes. Here are some of 
the businesses and enterprises that 
your musical favorites are investing 
in so that when the proverbial rainy 
day comes they will have an anchor 
to windward to keep them away from 
economic storms. If they aren’t ac- 
tively engaged in some outside activ- 
ity, they have previously acquired 
skills and special knowledge which 
will enable them to carry on when 
their musical activity is over. But 
more important than the sense of 
security regarding the future that 
they get from these businesses is the 
pleasure of getting to know people 
in non-musical walks of life, and 
that really is doubling in interest 
all around for these musical person- 
alities. 444 


GUENTHER 


(Continued from page 11) 


son who doesn’t even know their 
names? Does the mineralogist enjoy 
the brilliance of a diamond more 
than the woman who wears it? 
Science just helps the scientist know 
facts. But beauty is not a fact. 
Beauty becomes beauty only when 
it is felt. 

Music is no science. Music is no 
fact. Music is a highly personal, a 


strictly individual affair. It is sensual * 


and the senses of individuals are dif- 
ferent. 


Music is not a fact. Whatever you 
feel about music you cannot prove 
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your point. You cannot persuade the 
other person if he doesn’t feel as you 
do. Music is entirely one man’s pos- 
session, One man’s realm, one man’s 
conscience. Therefore, your music is 
not necessarily my music or anybody 
else’s music. There is only one judge 
of things musical—that is the single 
individual. 

Who is right in his musical judg- 
ment? Everyone, because his judg- 
ment of a personal impression is 
based on his personal feeling. Of 
course, this personal feeling can be 
refined through knowledge as the 
individual can be refined through 


knowledge. But is it not a fact that , 


some of the most impressive pieces 
of music have been conceived by 


naive souls who never had spiritual ; 
education, let alone refined knowl- 3 


edge? 


Enjoy It 


No, my dear Musical Amateur, you 
should not be afraid. You should not 
suffer under your musical inferiority 
complex. You should not wait to 
read in tomorrow’s paper the critical 
remarks of a great authority in order 
to know how you have liked today’s 
concert. If Tchaikovsky agrees with 
you better than Beethoven, that is 
quite all right. And if Irving Berlin 
gives you more musical happiness 
than Johann Sebastian Bach, that is 
quite all right, too. Don’t ask many 
questions. There is really only one 
question that you should ask your- 
self: How do you like music and, 
subsequently, what kind of music do 
you like? That is all you have to 
know. 

If you feel like singing, sing— 
even if you are out of tune! If you 
like to play The Missouri Waltz, 
play it—even if your fingers don’t 
know the tricks of advanced piano 
playing. And if you want to hear a 
symphony, don’t permit anybody to 
interfere with your listening pleas- 
ure. Sit still, listen to the music that 
you like and as you like it. As long 
as music is in your life you are well 
off. Once an enthusiast for music, 
always an enthusiast. Some day you 
will discover that your feeling for 
music has changed, that it has be- 
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Incidentally 


WHEN John Carter, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor, arrived in 
Menominee, Mich., for a recital he 
went to the theater where he was to 
sing that evening. Sure enough, 
there was his name on the marquee 
just as expected—but followed by a 
title which was surprising: “Wet 
Opera Tenor” instead of “Met 
Opera Tenor.” 


HE standard wind-band of the 

latter part of the eighteenth 
century was composed of two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons. This group frequently 
played in the open; music for such 
an ensemble was generally called 
serenade, divertimento, or cassation. 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Schubert all wrote music for this 
predecessor of our present-day band. 
One of the finest examples of this 
type of early “band music” is the 
Mozart Serenade in C Minor, K. 388. 
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Continued from page 18) 


begins a performance of the Bee- 
thoven Concerto. I hope that the 
violinists will not injure their bow 
arms in a frantic dash for the door 
when a cycle of Shubert songs makes 
its appearance. We are all too nar- 
row in our interests, but Jet us not 
narrow that interest down to a point 
of geometric impropriety, where a 
rectangle becomes a straight line! 
You would not be disloyal to the 


Eastman School of Music if you 
varied your concert attendance with 
some of the lectures in which the 
University program abounds. You 
may at times find as much inspira- 
tion in a talk by some distinguished 
scholar in another field as you 
would find in an additional per- 
formance of Brahms or Wagner. 

We have as an adjunct of the East- 
man School of Music the Sibley 
Music Library, one of the great li- 
braries not only of our country but 
of the world, and without doubt the 
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greatest music library attached to 
any school of music here or abroad. 
It would obviously be impossible for 
the most industrious student to 
read all of its 58,400 volumes of 
books and scores in all of the years 
between his entrance as a freshman 
and his emergence as Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. But here again, I beg you 
not to solve the problem of selection 
by not reading any of them! 

In speaking of all of these advan- 
tages it might not seem linguistical- 
ly proper for me to urge you to 
“take advantage of” your teachers. 
However, if you will interpret the 
phrase “take advantage of” as I mean 
it, I do urge you to do so. I first be- 
came the dean of a music school at the 
age of twenty and, with the inter- 
mission of three years in Rome from 
1921 to 1924, I have for thirty-one 
years been a music school adminis- 
trator. During all of those years | 
have been impressed repeatedly by 
the fact that the student receives 
from the teacher in direct ratio to the 
interest and enthusiasm which he 
brings to the classroom and studio, 
It is not a widely known fact, but 
I whisper this secret to you in con- 
fidence — teachers are human. They 
respond to your enthusiasm exactly 
as you in turn respond to theirs, 
and there is nothing more effective 
in eliciting from the teacher the 
best of his knowledge and experi- 
ence than an alert, interested, en- 
thusiastic student. I am proud of 
our family. They are distinguished 
musicians with a high degree of spe- 
cialized knowledge in their fields, a 
broad understanding of the art, and 
a genuine interest in communicating 
that knowledge and understanding. 
I think that you will find them sym- 
pathetic, for we as teachers must all 
realize that there is no proper place 
in teaching for sarcasm and _arro- 
gance; that education in the arts 
reaches its greatest productivity in 
an atmosphere of friendliness and 
sympathy. 


The Faculty 


And what should be your attitude 
toward the faculty? This may seem 
a strange question but it is not so 
easily answered as might at first seem 
apparent. It is obvious that they de- 
serve your respect and confidence. 
They may not be correct one hun- 
dred per cent of the time (who in- 
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deed can boast of amniscience?), but 
the odds are heavily in favor of 
their being right most of the time, 
at least as far as their subject of 
specialization is concerned. It would 
seem proper, therefore, that the stu- 
dent should be receptive to instruc- 
tion and that he should not ap- 
proach every statement of his in- 
structor with cynical caution! At 
the same time it is not necessary to 
chain your reasoning powers to a 
convenient hitching post outside the 
classroom or studio. None of us are 
omniscient and most of us realize it. 
No one of your teachers has the last 
word on every phase of the musical 
art and one of your tasks is to de- 
velop your own judgment, to exer- 
cise your own powers of discrimina- 
tion. 


Discrimination 


May I take a moment to expand 
on that word “discrimination,” for 
it is a good word which has fallen 
into disrepute through its political 
connotations during the past few dec- 
ades. It is obviously wrong to “‘dis- 
criminate” on the basis of prejudice, 
but it is wise and necessary to dis- 
criminate on the basis of knowledge 
and understanding. The first mean- 
ing of the verb is to discern, to dif- 
ferentiate, to make acute judgments 
as to differences. Perhaps one of the 
most important purposes of educa- 
tion is to develop the power of dis- 
crimination, of evaluation. Indeed, 
upon the success with which you de- 
velop your powers of discrimination 
much of the success of your educa- 
tion depends. 

Among other things I shall ask 
you to be discriminating in your at- 
titude toward the use of time. There 
is not enough time in your entire 
life to learn all of the things which 
you should know. There will never 
be enough time to do all of the 
things which you should do. Your ac- 
count in the Bank of Time showed 
a deficit the day you were born and 
you can never accumulate an ade- 
quate capital reserve. How you use 
what you have is therefore enor- 
mously important. ‘The ability to use 
time to the greatest possible advan- 
tage is probably one of the greatest 
evidences of maturity, and some of us 
never become really mature. 

You may gather from this that | 
am urging you to be a drudge, to 
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slave every minute of your waking 
day on your development as an ar- 
tist, but this is not true. I am urg- 
ing you to use your time as effective- 
ly as possible for the best purpose 
at that particular time. Work when 
you work; play when you play—but 
don’t mix them up! And above all 
don’t stand around doing neither 
work nor play. I am always de- 
pressed on the rare occasions when 
I see a student sitting disconsolately 
on a bench in the main corridor 
waiting for something to happen — 


I don’t know what. Perhaps he is 
merely practicing relaxation! I am 
urging you to be discriminating in 
your choice of friends but particu- 
larly in your choice of idols. For, re- 
gardless of the Biblical injunction, 
most of us have our idols even 
though they may not be graven 
stone. Upon the choice of your 
idol — your model — may depend 
much of the happiness and effective- 
ness of your life, both personal and 
professional. Even when you have 
chosen your model wisely it is stil! 
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very important that you be discrim. 
inating in the particular qualities 
which you try to emulate. 

This discrimination is, I believe, 
more difficult in the arts than in 
other fields. A young doctor would 
not wish to emulate an older phy- 
sician who waserratic, undependable, 
and unethical, regardless of his bril- 
liance as a diagnostician. Perhaps he 
might try to emulate the brilliance 
in diagnostics of the older man, but 
he would realize that patterning his 
character after an inferior model 


would be inviting disaster in his 
own professional career. In the arts 
this truth seems to be somewhat 
less apparent. Perhaps it is because 
there have grown up around the 
artist a host of romantic legends — 
novels, biographies, journalism — 
which fail to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, which confuses man’s 
weakness of character with his ac- 
complishments, and actually seems 
to make the one the cause of the 
other. A man is not, I am convinced, 
a great Composer, a great artist, or a 
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great scholar because he occasional- 
ly falls into the habits of a drunk- 
ard. Indeed, it is all too easy to point 
out great artists of the past whose 
art has been completely nullified 
by their inability to control their 
appetites. Young artists have all too 
frequently sacrificed a promising 
career not through lack of talent 
but because they were incapable of 
self-discipline. 

When I was a student in Europe 
many years ago we used to refer to 
what we called the boulevard 
Michelangelos, the young 
students, who would sit for hours 
in front of the cafés on the boule- 
vards of Paris talking great works 
of art, great paintings, great sculp- 
ture; living in the Latin quarter 
the free bohemian life which their 
youthful imaginations associated 
with great art, but never quite find- 
ing the time to get to work and 
produce the masterpieces about 
which they talked so convincingly. 


Self-Discipline 


As a matter of fact I believe the 
true answer is that the great artist 
needs self-discipline perhaps more 
than any man who attains corre- 
sponding importance in almost any 
other field. For an artist in the fields 
of both creation and performance 
must be a man (or a woman) of 
greater than average sensitivity. His 
nervous balance may be more deli- 
cately adjusted. His reactions are apt 
to be quicker, his enthusiasms more 
consuming. The need in him or in 
her for personal discipline, mental 
and spiritual, is not therefore less 
but rather more, the price to be 
paid for loss of control, for resigna- 
tion to moral and spiritual anarchy, 
is not a smaller price but a greater. 

Therefore, if you wish to emulate 
a great conductor do not emulate his 
irascibility, his bad temper, or his 
bad manners. These are his weak- 
ness, not his strength. There are prob- 
ably thousands of others who have 
even worse tempers and who can 
give your idol postgraduate instruc- 
tion in bad manners. Emulate rather 
his good points, his scholarship, his 
devotion to his task, his ability to 
work, his attention to details, and 
his consecration to his art, for these 
are the true attributes of his great- 
ness, Serge Koussevitzky said to me 
just this summer, speaking of his 
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conducting students, “I wish my 
students would not copy my man- 
nerisms. They have nothing to do 
with my conducting. I wish that I 
could teach them to see what I see 
behind the music. Then they would 
be my students.” 

I stress the imperative need for 
self-discipline, moral integrity, and 
spiritual maturity particularly today 
because the place of the musician 
in the United States of the twentieth 
century is very different from that 
of the musician of a century ago. 
I doubt if there ever was a day 
when the romantic storybook ver- 
sion of the artist was really true. I 
doubt if the musician ever did live 
on a special planet inhabited only 
by other musicians. I do not believe 
that condition existed even in the 
days of Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven, though I was too young at 
the time to remember clearly. 


Today’s Conditions 


Whether or not it was true then 
it is certainly not true today. For 
today the arts in the modern world 
and particularly in our own coun- 
try have assumed an importance 
which was not accorded them even 
as recently as the beginning of this 
century. In education, in religion, 
in the marketplace, in the world of 
entertainment, in the field of thera- 
peutics, and even in the field of in- 
ternational relations, music has taken 
a position which could hardly have 
been envisioned fifty years ago. With 
this increased importance of music 
in the social fabric of the country 
comes an increased responsibility to 
the musician. With this increased 
importance will come also new prob- 
lems, for the problems of the future 


~ will not be those of the nineteenth 


century or of the eighteenth. They 
will be problems not only of the 
technical and aesthetics of the art 
but also problems of economics, of 
adjustment to new social conditions, 
of adaptation to new uses, and final- 
ly the problem of the musician's 
place in society, his duties and his 
responsibilities. | wish that I could 
detail some of these new problems 
for you but time does not permit. 
should like, however, to speak 
of one matter which is of deep con- 
cern to every practitioner of the arts. 
With the increasingly important 
position of the arts in society has 
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come a larger importance of the 
artist. This has extended of late into 
the field of politics. In the ideologi- 
cal battle now being waged between 
democracy and communism one 
group of artists — relatively small 
in number but nevertheless impor- 
tant and highly vocal — has become 
identified with the left or radical 
wing of political thought and seem- 
ingly finds much to admire in com- 
munist doctrine. These men have 
found the Soviet recognition of art 
and the artist admirable. They have 
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Now there may be elements of the 
Soviet’s attitude toward the arts 
which might be admired if they were 
not conceived in a political frame- 
work which negates the sanctity ol 
the individual; a form of government 
which has become identified with 
tyrannical oppression, a political en- 
slavement that even the Fascists and 
Nazis could not surpass. Does the 
American artist really want this? 
Is he willing to sacrifice his liberty 
as a man and an artist for this coun- 
terfeit of “economic security”? Does 
he not realize that the slave who was 
liberated by the armies of the north 
in the war between the states had 
the most complete economic secu- 
rity? Is he willing to enter political 
slavery, to sell his freedom at a 
price? Perhaps he is, though I doubt 
that he has carefully analyzed the 
cost. Nevertheless, it is a question 
which each of us must answer in 
the days ahead. As for me, regardless 
of the difficulties involved, I would 
rather labor for the recognition of 
the art of music through the slow 
and laborious process of education 
in a free, democratic government 
than to have the problems of art 
and the artist solved by an all-pow- 
erful government carrying its 
hands the shackles of a slave state. 
We must solve our own problems, 
social, cultural, and educational, in 
our own way within the framework 
of our own priceless heritage of the 
democratic state with its recogni- 


tion of the sanctity, the equality, 
and the freedom of man. 


Fulfillment 


In the solution of the problems 
which lie before us I am confident 
that you as Eastman men and wom- 
en will play an increasingly im- 
portant and significant part. What 
is it that we expect of you? Of 
course we expect to assist you to 
develop yourselves as competent art- 
ists and craftsmen in your fields. We 
expect to send you as orchestral 
players into all of the great sym- 
phony orchestras of the country. We 
expect to send you as deans, direc- 
tors, and professors into colleges and 
universities over the length and 
breadth of the land. We expect to 
continue to develop distinguished 
composers, scholars, artists, and 
teachers. All this we have already 
done and shall continue to do. But 
is there more that we can do? I 


_ believe there is. I believe that with 


an increasing realization of the part 
that music can play in the lives of 
men and women who can raise up a 
new generation of composers, art- 
ists and teachers, a generation which 
understands the importance of the 
arts in the lives of men and wom- 
en, a generation which understands 
man’s need for the beauty and in- 
spiration which music can afford, a 
generation which recognizes, not so- 
ciety’s duty to the artist, but the 


artist’s obligation to society. To 
achieve this we must put aside all 
arrogance, all selfish personal pride 
in our own achievements, the whole 
tawdry, tinsel trappings of the vir- 
tuoso and approach our art with a 
new humility, a new sense of our 
stewardship of whatever talents we 
possess and a new consecration of art 
to the glory of God and the service 
of mankind. And if we do this I 
believe we shall rediscover music; 
we shall unearth old truths, find 
new and powerful forces which we 
have always sensed but have never 
before fully experienced. We shall 
find that behind the notes of great 
music there is hidden not only great 
beauty but great spiritual truth. We 
shall begin to realize that the story 
of the healing powers of music in- 
voked by King Solomon of old was 
not merely a fanciful legend but 
the expression of a fundamental 
truth. We shall then accept the great 
challenge of the art. We shall real- 
ize that it is not enough to play 
loud, tast, and accurately: perfec- 
tion of technique, accuracy, preci- 
sion, the sacred division of the 
eighth note into two equal six- 
teenths, are all merely means to a 
greater end. To him who ts able to 
approach his art each day with a 
new humility will come the fulfill- 
ment, “Seek and ve shall find: knock 
and it shall be opened unto vou.” 
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< About Carl Sandburg 


A meeting with Carl Sandburg is a 
warm and friendly thing—especially 
if you happen to be one of his 
“prairie boys.” Just say that you are 
from the prairie country and he will 
begin to tell you of all the people 
that he knows that you know in the 
mid-continent area. Not only that 
but he will tell you the names of the 
songs which your neighbors have 
sent to him in many years past, and 
the chances are that he will sing you 
a folk song recital right on the spot. 

The prairie country was the scene 
of Sandburg’s wandering, hard-work- 
ing youth, A career more varied in 
its occupations can hardly be im 
agined. To name only a portion ol 
them: secretary to the mayor of Mil- 
Waukee associate editor of System 
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magazine Chicago Daily News 
editorial writer . . . Spanish-Ameri- 
can War service in Puerto Rico. . . 
author and poet... biographer . . . 
collector of folk song and lore . 
radio narrator .. . folk song recitalist. 

Among his better known prose 
works are Abe Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years, Abe Lincoln: The War Years, 
The Photographs of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the novel Remembrance Rock, 
and his Rootabaga Stortes tor young 
people. His poetry works include: 
Smoke and Steel, Chicago Poems, 
and Cornhuskers. Such a variety ol 
literary output could come only trom 
one with greatest breadth of exper 
lence, 

Sandburg estimates that perhaps 
two thousand to twenty-five hundred 


American folk songs have passed 
through his hands. He has studied 
them, traced them, learned them, 
performed them, and selected trom 
them to form that volume so fami 
liar to American musicians — The 
Song Bag—a book tor which nearly 
evervone reaches when there is need 
to locate, check, or just enjoy songs 
that have been indigenous to Ameri- 
can living. He has just completed a 
new edition of the volume, New 
Imerican Songbag, which contains 
a substantial section of new material. 
Also, his “Complete Poems” has re- 
cently been published. 

Every country has its authorities 
on tolk lore and song, but tew have 
a man who can equal Sandburg’s 
total contvibution to the meaning 
and dignity of the songs of his neigh 
bors and countrymen. 
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sembles, such as girl sextets, male 
quartets, trios, wood-wind and brass 
groups; and string quartets organized 
mostly from the large groups. 

On three occasions each season the 
church choirs and many others join 
the Dow music groups: for the ora- 
torio in December, the choral pro- 
gram of the festival, and the annual 
operetta. 

To those with creative talents 
every encouragement is given, with 
the idea always in mind of producing 
original works. One of the most pop- 
ular performances of the program’s 
history was an original variety show 
in six acts called, appropriately, 
“Chemic Capers.” It was written, di- 
rected, and produced by the coopera- 
tive efforts of a great number of Dow 
and other Midland people. Included 
was a ballet with original music and 
dances. 

To avoid giving the impression 
that the Dow music groups are com- 
posed entirely of Dow people, we 


should like to point out that, with 
one exception, the community at 
large is welcome to participate. Be- 
cause of the exceptional popularity 
of the Male Chorus, a limit of 100 
Dow employees has reluctantly been 
set, and there is usually a waiting 
list. The Girls’ Chorus of 110 voices 
and the orchestra of 60 members are 
open to everyone in the community. 
Incidentally, our symphony orchestra 
is composed entirely of local persons, 
none coming from outside the Mid- 
land area. 


Music Foundation 


All productions of the Dow music 
organizations are open and free to 
the public. Freewill offerings are 
taken at all main concerts and, since 
1945, the Midland Music Foundation 
has been the beneficiary of funds 
accruing from this source. 

The Midland Music Foundation 
was conceived to stimulate interest 
in music and to assist in the musical 
education of the children of Midland 
County. Once each year the Founda- 


tion sponsors a contest. The winners 
receive music scholarships and _pri- 
vate lessons. Last spring 125 students 
competed; four students were award- 
ed eight weeks each at Interlochen, 
and two students were given two 
weeks at that well-known music 
camp. Twelve more winning contest- 
ants received cash awards to be used 
for private lessons with local teach- 
ers. The Foundation also has a Schol- 
arship Fund which is used to provide 
needy talented students with means 
to continue their lessons. 

The children benefiting from the 
Foundation range from eight years 
old through high school age. They 
are divided into three groups for 
purposes of competition. This year 
the Foundation is helping to pay the 
salary of a full-time music instructor 
for the Midland County schools. 

The board which administers the 
funds of the Foundation is composed 
of two representatives of each major 
Dow group, Dr. Vosburgh, and one 
other member of his staff. For the 
contest, impartial judges, usually 
from college music departments, 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
KISS ME KATE 


By COLE PORTER 
Compiled and transcribed for Concert Band by PAUL YODER 


Here is a new idea in short, octavo-size selections 
containing only the ‘hit songs’ of the show: SO IN 
LOVE, ALWAYS TRUE TO YOU IN MY FASHION, and 
WUNDERBAR. This selection features: short, melodi- 
ous bridges and short duration (4:15 min.) May be 
used in conjunction with S.A.1.B. arrangements of 
SO IN LOVE and WUNDERBAR. 


Standard Band $2.50 
Conducior .50 


Symphonic Band $4.00 
Extra Parts .30 


ROBERTA 
SELECTION 


By JEROME KERN 
Compiled and transcribed for Concert Band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


A concert-size selection containing all of the beloved 
melodies from this perennial favorite! SMOKE GETS 
IN YOUR EYES, LOVELY TO LOOK AT, THE TOUCH 
OF YOUR HAND, | WON’T DANCE, YESTERDAYS, 
and YOU’RE DEVASTATING. Duration: 9 minutes. 


Standard Band .... $5.00 
Conductor ; 1.00 


Symphonic Band ....... $7.50 


Write for our new Thematic Catalogue of “Musical Show Selections for Band” 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. * CRAWFORD MUSIC CORP. + T. B. HARMS CO. 


GERSHWIN PUBLISHING CORP. * WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 
RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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choose the best performances. 

Since one of the main purposes of 
the Dow music program is to provide 
self-expression for the individual, 
local talent is given every opportu- 
nity to do solo work. Such a policy has 


Whittemore and Lowe, 
Percy Grainger, pianist; Yélla Pessl, 
harpsichordist; and Lois Bannerman, 
harpist. 

Until last year, rehearsals of the 
music groups were held more or less 


pianists; 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art in 
1941. In addition, he studied con 
ducting with F. Melius Christiansen, 
John Finley Williamson, and Fred 
Waring, and coached with Edward 
Harris. He has appeared in many re- 


: been justified by the many excellent wherever space could be found. Usu- citals, radio programs, oratorios, and 
t- performances which have been given. ally the Dow auditorium or the plant opera performances. Before coming 
d However, one or more nationally cafeteria was available. When these to Midland he headed the voice de- 
- known artists appear on about two two places were in use, space was partment of Newberry College in 
l- thirds of our concerts. These artists borrowed from local churches. South Carolina and for six years was 
le are not brought in to increase at- associate professor of music and di- 
1S tendance; Yather, they supply an Own Building rector of vocal organizations at Al- 
exciting stimulus to the performing bion College, Albion, Michigan. 
“ group from both a musical and a Last year the department with all One of his assistants is his wife, a 
‘ personal point of view. The artist its activities settled into its own musician in her own right. She also 
usually performs a work of some building, contributed by the Dow is a graduate of the Eastman School 
2 length with the group and then Chemical Company—with no strings of Music, having specialized in voice 
“ offers some shorter pieces. Informal attached. It has an auditorium large and piano. She became an official 
“ get-togethers are held after concerts enough to accommodate rehearsals member of the Dow staff this year, 
* so that the local people have an op- of the largest groups, practice rooms, having served in one capacity or an- 
portunity to meet and chat with the and offices for Dr. Vosburgh and his __ other in practically every production 
artist. three assistants. Performances are of the project. 
d Among the well-known vocalists given as before in the community's Robert Moss, pianist, joined the 
te who have appeared with our groups _ largest auditorium, that of the Mid- Dow music department in 1946, 
2 are Winifred Heidt, contralto; Con- land High School. after three years in the Navy and 
2 rad Thibault, baritone; Donald Dr. Vosburgh is a graduate of the teaching at the University of Texas. 
ly Dame, tenor; and Josephine Antoine, Eastman School of Music, and was _ He also is an Eastman graduate. 


soprano. Instrumentalists include 


granted a Ph.D. in music from the 


Portia Thede is the fourth mem- 


GONDOLIERS 
PINAFORE 
SORCERER 
MIKADO 
PATIENCE 
1OLANTHE 
PRINCESS IDA 


UTOPIA, LIMITED 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
RUDDIGORE 

TRIAL BY JURY 


TRACY MUSIC 


New Custom Costume Department 


Specializing in Gilbert and Sullivan works 
Available to those who use TRACY MUSIC materials 


YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


TRACY'S editions of MIKADO and PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 
two popular Gilbert and Sullivan operas, are unique in having D‘Oyly Carte 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION SERVICE 


VOCAL SCORES 
GUIDES 
CHORUS PARTS 


STAGE AND DANCE 
ORCHESTRAL GUIDE 
FULL ORCHESTRATION 


( i ~ 


pictures included in the vocal score. D’Oyly Carte directions are used exclusively Wilt "ie. lees in 

in the TRACY stage guides, making them invaluable to a director. 

ROBIN HOOD—TRACY’S newest release—Brings you the best in exciting music and adventure. TRACY has 
- revised the more difficult solo numbers to meet the limitations of amateur groups. DON’T MISS ITI! 


TRACY MUSIC 


Beosten 16, Massachusetts 


18 Newbury Street 
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ber of the staff. She received a Bach- 
clor of Science degree in physics and 
a Bachelor of Music degree at Mich- 
igan State College, where she studied 
under Alexander Schuster. Her spe- 
cialty is the cello, which she played 
in various symphonies throughout 
the state before coming to Midland 
in 1948. 

It is hard to evaluate the true 
worth of a program such as the one 
at Dow, although there is no doubt 
in the mind of anyone who has 
attended even one performance that 
it is of inestimable value. Perhaps 
the figures tell the real story. In the 
last seven seasons the three major 
organizations have given 96 full con- 
certs in Midland before about 120,- 
000 people—in a hall seating only 
1,250. Free tickets are distributed 
for each performance in an effort to 
control the size of the crowds. These 
tickets are given out at three distri- 
bution points, and even when 3,750 
tickets are given out for three nights 
they are often gone in an hour. Can 
there be any doubt that Midland is 
getting her share of the satisfaction 
that music can bring? 444 
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lor music teachers in grammar school 
and high school are correct, so I 
must rescind my statement regard- 
ing the dearth of teaching positions. 
I should like to say, however, that 
whether or not there are teaching 
positions available in colleges, this 
is the most satisfactory alternative 
to exclusive performing which I have 
encountered. In fact it is the new 
trend for colleges to hire good mu- 
sicians to teach privately and_par- 
ticipate in woodwind, string, or 
piano concerts by the faculty. This 
was pointed out to me by Leon 
Barzin, who also said that the quality 
of these groups was improving, and 
that they might take the place of 
disbanding symphony orchestras. 

I have not found that local audi- 
ences offer “endless performing op- 
portunities,” as Mr. Chaffin says. It 
is fortunate for him if he has met 
with this kind of success, but I find 
audiences, especially the small-town 
ones, responsive only if you play 
what they are used to hearing — 


popular works. Attempt anything 
heavier and you will find yourself 
without an audience for the next 
concert. I think Mr. Chaffin has the 
piano in mind when he speaks of 
staying in a small town and enrich- 
ing the cultural life of local audi- 
ences. Somehow I can’t imagine a 
bassoonist or a trombonist enriching 
the cultural life of a small commu- 
nity, though I admire pioneer pro- 
grams, Eking out an existence by 
teaching and giving concerts which 
would amount to little or nothing 
financially is not my idea of a 
rewarding profession for someone 
who has spent large sums of money 
for his education and countless hours 
of practice. 

The scholarships of which Mr. 
Chaffin speaks are commendable in 
the smaller schools, but smaller 
schools do not usually have first-rate 
musicians as private teachers. That 
is the unfortunate drawback of small 
schools which, in other respects, are 
equal to and even surpass the larger 
ones. So, if one wishes to be a first- 
rate musician one must take lessons 
from a first-rate musician. The “bet- 


NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


SATB 


81189--FLOODS OF SPRING—Rachmaninoff-Riegger. 


88056—-BILLY BOY—Folk Song—Riegger—(Boys answering girls) 


.20 


SAB 


SSA 


83214—-SPRING SONG—Williams 


87073—THE CHINA FIGURE—Klemm-Riegger. 
87072—-THE RIVER SINGS A SONG—Klemm-Riegger 


.16 


82153—THE CALL OF THE LEA—Miller-Rieggev...... 
85037—-HOLY LORD GOD—(a cap)—Cain 
82154-SEA GULLS AND SAILS—Grosvenor 
82152—-TRIUMPH OF SONG—lIves. 


SA 


TTBB 


Always Turn to the Sign of the Tuning Fork for Prompt Service 


HAROLD FLAMMER, 
251 W. 19th ST. 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Inc. 
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ter” schools unfortunately do not 
offer many scholarships. 

As far as selecting a good music 
school for the performer, I am sorry 
to say that in my opinion there is 
none at this time in America. Com- 
mercialism and the degree system 
have ruined the good ones we had. 

I find it difficult to look at Mr. 
Chaflin’s alternatives with optimism 
—perhaps because they are alterna- 
tives. It is true that America’s in- 
terest in music has grown consider- 
ably in recent years, but why hasn’t 
the profession improved? Why is 
there no longer a Detroit Symphony? 
Why do conductors look for the play- 
ers who will play at the lowest 
price, instead of musicians who play 
the best? Why is it that there are so 
many good performers looking for 
work? Why does a talented musician 
who has spent thousands of dollars 
on his education and practiced thou- 
sands of hours have to become a 
clerk in a music store or a teacher 
of undisciplined children? Alterna- 
tives do nothing to correct the initial 
problem, but cause us to shy away 
from it, leaving it unsolved. 44q4¢ 


No Dentist 


NE morning when I was a sub- 

stitute teacher of music in pub- 
lic schools, a class of intermediate 
grade boys came into the music 
room. One boy had a very indifferent 
attitude and sat looking out the 
window as we began singing. An- 
other buried his head in his arms on 
the desk in front of him. 

Of the first boy I asked, “Why 
aren’t you singing?” 

He replied, “Don’t feel like it.” 

“Very well, you are excused from 
music.” 

Of the second boy I asked the 
same question, and his answer was, 
“Gotta headache.” 

I excused him, too, but said to 
both of them, “I wish the two of 
you would go to the back of the 
room and decide which songs you 
would like to have the class sing 
for you.” 

While they were deciding upon 
their choices I told the class, ‘“Re- 
member that whenever you think 
things aren’t going right you will 


feel better if you will sing two songs 
and keep your minds on the words.” 

The class then sang the songs the 
two boys had chosen and the music 
lesson continued on its way. 

Several months later I was sent to 
the same school for another day of 
substitute teaching and met the same 
class once more. As soon as the boys 
came into the room one of them 
held up his hand and said, “It 
worked!” 

“What worked?” I asked. 

“What you told us the last time 
you were here.” 

Fortunately, I could remember 
what had happened on my previous 
visit. I asked, “How did it work?” 

“Well, one night when I went to 
bed I had such a toothache I 
couldn’t sleep. So I sat up in bed 
and sang two songs. My toothache 
stopped and I went right to sleep.” 

“Fine. What songs did you sing?” 

“You Are My Sunshine and I’m 
Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover.” 

To me, that is music in therapy. 

EveELYN Harris, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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by ALFRED WARFIELD 


T is a generally accepted fact that 
a parent cannot teach his own 

child to play the piano no matter 
how successful he may have been 
with other students. A lesson with a 
stranger establishes a goal, and a 
new personality has the advantage of 
novelty for the child. The competi- 
tion of other pupils acts as an incen- 
tive that the parent usually must do 
without. 

That is why I took my daughter 
at the age of nine to another teacher. 
We had played around with playing 
the piano, but with only temporary 
goals in sight and with no definite 
requirements of preparation to be 
fulfilled. The teacher had been se- 
lected after an extended conversation 
on educational aims in music. She 
had majored in both public school 
music and piano in the conservatory 
and had been graduated in 1934 
from a school with a fine reputation. 

By way of moral support for my 
daughter we played duets for the 
teacher to show what she could do. 
The compositions played were se- 
lected by the child—Second Minuet 
from the Godowsky Miniatures, 
Winter Song and Creole Song from 
Diller-Quaile First Duet Book and 
Grieg’s First’ Primrose from the 
Third Duet Book. Then Daddy went 
out to sit in his car while the lesson 
was given, 

Soon the noise began. The teacher 
counted in a loud voice—so loud that 
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i could hear her plainly in my car 
parked in the street. My daughter 
began playing one note at a time, 
without rhythm, without nuance, 
and apparently with no musical 
understanding, After ten minutes I 
had to leave the spot, and spent the 
rest of the lesson kicking acorns 
around at the end of the street to 
keep from tearing out my hair. At 
the end of half an hour, I went back, 
but the counting was still going on. 
To stop it, I went in and said we 
must get home for dinner. 

The teacher began, “Your child 
does not know how to count. We had 
trouble with six-eight time and I 
must insist that she count aloud at 
every practice period.” 

“But,” I said, ‘““we do not believe 
in counting unless we have trouble 
with something. If she understands 
the rhythm and feels it inwardly, 
why count? We played The First 
Primrose correctly without counting 
and it is in six-eight time.” 

“But unless she counts six beats 
to the measure she will never be able 
to play six-eight meter,” was the 
reply I got. 

“But no one should count six beats 
to six-eight meter unless it is played 
very slowly. ‘The child should feel 
two pulses to each measure with a 
triplet on each pulse.” Well, it was 
useless. ‘The teacher could teach six- 
eight meter only by counting six 
beats. On the way to the car my 


daughter remarked, “She counted all 
of the time and I couldn’t hear what 
I was playing.” 

The next evening my child began 
to play over her lesson. The first 
tune began with a descending G 
scale, but the child left out the F# 
every time. Finally I could stand it 
no more. “Why don’t you put in the 
sharp?” I asked. 

“It doesn’t sound right with it in,” 
she replied. 

“But look at the notes. What is 
that going down the staff?” One 
quick glance and her face lighted up. 
“Why, it’s just a scale!” And _ she 
played it with the sharp. (She had 
been thinking the tones in the key 
of C.) 

I blocked off the next measure 
with my hands. “What is the pattern 
in your fingers?” 

The answer, “Three up and a 
skip.” 

We moved to the next measure 
and found that the pattern was ex- 
actly the same, beginning one key 
higher. ‘This left three notes to be 
played, a descending sequence in the 
left hand and a_ ti-do the 
right. “Understand it now?” I asked. 
After her nod, I said, “Now play it 
in the scale of D. Then she played 
it in the key of F and the key of C. 
With this demonstration of my own 
teaching ability I was encouraged to 
go over the entire lesson. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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EDITOR’s NOTE. Millions of people 
have had the thrill of watching a radio 
broadcast session. Anticipation ... the 
sudden hush just before going on the 
air... the mysterious signals between 
announcers, engineers, and performers 
. .. the applause and hush directions 
... performers first at one microphone 
and then at another . . . musicians 
standing up and sitting down .. . the 
miraculous way in which the show stops 
right on the second. All of this is 
familiar to many. 

But what about television? There is 
now a huge video audience, but a rela- 
tively small number of people have 
seen what happens in the TV studio. 
Nor will the number increase as rapidly 
as did the radio broadcast visitors. For 
one thing, studio facilities do not permit 
it. Also, there is greater reluctance on 
the part of performers to have live 
audiences. 

And what about the people who do 
visit telecasts? We'll bet that most of 
them haven’t the slightest idea of the 
machinery that is at work. A television 
Stage can be a place of utter confusion 
to the unknowing. Things are happen- 
ing all over the place. Even when a 
show has a large cast there will be more 
technicians than performers on stage. 
; We believe that our readers will be 
interested in knowing something of the 
Personnel, equipment, and techniques 
that are required in television pro- 
duction, 


TELEVISION | studio, unlike 
Gaul, is not divided into three 
parts. There are only two—the part 
that is being shown on the air at 
the moment, and the rest of the 
studio. It is easy to distinguish be- 
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tween these two parts—the part on 
the air is well-lighted, well-ordered, 
and contains a few people who are 
performing in a self-assured manner. 
There will be one or more cameras 
trained on this section, along with 
several microphones suspended from 
movable booms. The rest of the 
studio is difficult to describe. It is 
cluttered with scenery, props, lights, 
more cameras, more microphones, a 
snarl of cables, and people—crowds 
of people. These people “behind the 
scenes” will many times outnumber 
the performers by two or three to 
one. Each has a twofold job on the 
show—to get succeeding scenes ready 
to go on the air at the right time, 
and to stay out of them when it is 
time for them to be shown. 


A television director has a group 
of specialists to assist him in the 
production of his show. The assistant 
director is a production secretary 
during rehearsal, marking on_ his 
script all camera and mike directions, 
light cues, etc., then during the per- 
formance he is able to keep the show 
readied for the shot or action com- 
ing up. The technical director is in 
direct charge of the network or 
station crew working the show. Dur- 
ing the show it is his job to “punch 
up” the camera which the director 
wishes to have on the air by pushing 
the proper button on the switching 


unit in front of him. He can also put 
two cameras on the air in a “super” 
(or superimposition) through the use 
of other controls on the switching 
unit. In changing from one camera 


to another he can either “cut” 
cleanly or “dissolve,” so that the 
second picture is brought in as the 
first is faded out. The technical di- 
rector can also make the picture “go 
to black” for special reasons. 

At a separate console within the 
control room the audio engineer 
controls all the sound emanating 
from the studio. Since it is necessary 
to have several mikes in the studio 
to pick up the music and dialogue, 
he “rides gain” on his mikes so 
that the sound is heard properly. 

The lighting supervisor and the 
video shader work closely together to 
maintain good picture quality on 
the show. The lighting supervisor 
lights each person, scene, or set with 
the type of lighting required by 
the director. This may be “high key” 
with a high level of illumination all 
over the set or “low key” with in- 
tense shadows and high lights giving 
a special dramatic effect. The video 
shader continually observes the pic- 
tures picked up by each camera, 
adjusting them so that all have the 
same color gradation from black to 
white. His instrument board is really 
a remote control of the camera. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A Variety 


Band Music 


The Awakening of 
Galatea 


Lyric Poem (Gr. 3) 
By N. DeRubertis 


Full Band 4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 


Plantation Memories 


Southern Rhapsody 
(Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By J. L. Tarver Sym. Band 6.50 


Bop She Goes 


Concert Bebop (Gr. 4) Full Band 4.50 
By Deke Moffitt Sym. Band 6.50 


American Grandeur 


Overture (Gr. 3) Full Band 6.00 
By Earl D. Irons Sym. Band 8.00 


Moedy Contrasts 


Modern (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By Ira F. Vail Sym. Band 6.50 


Seunds from Treasure 
Island 


Cornet Solo (Valse) 
Gr. 3 Full Band 2.50 
By Geo. E. Brenner Sym. Band 4.00 
Solo & Piano. .90 


A Trio Grows in 
Brooklyn 

Novelty Trio—Clarinet, Cornet & Trombone 

By Leo Vitello Full Band 1.50 


The Constellation 


Concert March (Gr. 3) Full Band 2.00 
By Glenn Halley Sym. Band 3.50 


Kolomea 


Overture (Gr. 3) 
By James L. Fulton 


Full Band 3.50 
Sym. Band 5.00 


Men of Florida, We're 


March (Gr. 3) 


By Henry Fillmore Full Band 1.25 


The Marching 
Symphony 
March (Gr. 3) 


By Dick Feasel Full Band 1.25 


Fillmore Music House 


528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


On the studio floor a stage man- 
ager works with the director in su- 
pervising the setting up and striking 
of scenery and props. He has a group 
of carpenters and prop men at his 
disposal to perform these operations. 
As each piece of scenery or prop is 
set during rehearsal, he sees that its 
location is marked on the floor so 
that the next time it is set up it will 
be in the right place. He also makes 
up a moving schedule so that men 
are available at the right times dur- 
ing the show to strike one set or 
set up another one. 


All of the people mentioned are 
busy during rehearsals and show 
time supervising the myriad details 
which make for a smooth perform- 
ance. Long before rehearsals start, 
however, the director has met with 
other people responsible for plan- 
ning the show. This group includes 
a set designer, choreographer, script 
writer, costume designer, etc. The 
work of this group is virtually com- 
plete by rehearsal time and_ the 
work of the technical crew is just 
beginning. 


Technicians working on a televi- 
sion show must be in constant com- 
munication with the control room 
so that all directions will be carried 
out instantly. The cameramen all 
wear headsets with mikes so that 
they can both hear and talk to the 
director, assistant director, technical 
director, and video shader. The 
technicians working the mike booms 
have earphones connected to the 
mikes in front of the director and 
audio engineer. The stage manager, 
who has nothing into which to plug 
his earphones, carries a small radio 
set. He is free to walk anywhere in 
the studio to supervise stagehands 
and still remain in contact with the 
control room. These portable radio 
sets are also given to other people 
on the show who will be off camera, 
but who will require special direc- 
tions or cuing. 


Every television camera has red 
warning lights built into it. When- 
ever a camera is on the air, three or 
more red lights located on the cam- 
era tell the cameraman, the _per- 
former, and the stage hands that the 
audience is watching, and that any- 
thing that happens in front of the 
lens will be seen. 


The television camera is equipped 
with a standard motion picture cam- 
era lens turret so that each camera 
may be used for a wide variety of 
shots. The cameras normally carry 
three or four lenses, ranging from 
the wide-angle lens for covering 
large areas to telescope lenses which 
can focus on a small area far away 
from the camera. A special lens de- 
veloped for television is called the 
“Zoomar” because it can zoom 
smoothly and without going out of 
focus from a wide-angle shot of a 
baseball field, for instance, to a close- 
up shot of the left fielder picking up 
the ball. This lens is most frequently 
used at outdoor events, but is occa- 
sionally used in studio shows for 
special effects. 


In the early days of television a 
high level of illumination was re- 
quired in order to obtain good clear 
pictures with the television camera. 
In recent years many new and in- 
creasingly sensitive camera tubes 
have been invented. Today’s most 
popular camera tube, the image or- 
thicon, will produce a satisfactory 
picture with nothing more than 
candlelight for illumination. It is 
more sensitive than some high-speed 
black and white film, and gives bet- 
ter gray-scale rendition than film. 


Lighting and air conditioning are 
two branches of engineering which 
are closely interrelated in the tele- 
vision industry. The heat generated 
by incandescent lamps used for gen- 
eral studio lighting quickly raises 
the studio temperature to unbear- 
able levels if it is not removed by 
circulating and cooling the air. The 
use of banks of fluorescent lights for 
general illumination alleviates the 
problem, since these lamps use far 
less wattage to generate the same 
level of light. However, this type of 
lighting has two disadvantages which 
interfere with achieving certain 
effects. Since the light does not come 
from a point source, but from a 
parallel set of tubes, it tends to give 
a flat, washed-out appearance to a 
scene. Its intensity cannot be con- 
trolled from the dimmer board, 
neither can it be spotted or directed. 
It is either all on or all off. Many 
shows now use a combination of 
fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
to give the best lighting effects with 
a minimum of studio heating. 
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It is virtually impossible to predict 
what any object will look like on 
television. The degree of gray, be- 
tween black and white, which an 
object assumes when it is televised 
depends on a great number of in- 
tegrated factors, including its basic 
color and shade, its texture and 
finish, the amount of light incident 
on it, the location of the light, the 
qualities of background behind the 
object. Thus, a brown dress with 
green trimming appears as one shade 
of dark gray, and a yellow dress 
blends into a brightly lit gray 
backdrop. 


A television camera is built in 
two sections. One section, including 
the picture tube and a small monitor 
unit, is placed on a wheeled carrier 
and pushed around the studio by 
the cameraman. His monitor unit 
shows him the picture that his cam- 
era is transmitting to the control 
room, and enables him to select the 
proper lens and obtain sharp focus 
of his picture without assistance 
from the control room. The other 
section of the camera is mounted 
in a central video control unit, along 
with similar sections of other cam- 
eras and a master monitor. Each of 
these sections contains the controls 
and circuits which are used in lining 
up the camera, and an additional 
monitor unit which enables the di- 
rector to see the pictures being trans- 
mitted by all his cameras. 444 


Errors in Type 


compositors have 
a way of introducing new 
meanings to old clichés, either by 
misspelling a word or by joining 
words that ought to be kept sepa- 
rate. A column on musical affairs in 
the news recently announced that a 
certain well-known pianist would 
“beat the piano. Fhe famous 
music critic Philip Hale once saw 
himself (in print) referring to Mac- 
Dowell’s Norse Sonata as the Horse 
Sonata. The late Lawrence Gilman, 
esteemed critic of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, wrote about the 
“tonic charm” of the sea in the same 
MacDowell’s Sea Pieces, only to 
have it appear in print as “toxic 
charm.” . . . Saddest of all perhaps 
Was the item which referred to a 
“concert of bad music’ instead of a 
“concert of band music.” 
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W. C. HANDY'S LATEST COMPOSITION 


Chey that sow in tears 


(Shall reap in 
Musical Setting bp 


Willam €C. Bandy 


Original key of C, and also E flat, 50c, and choral arrangement 25c. 


In this composition I take credit for a musical setting, the notes of 
which I could not see or write with my physical eyes, but are inscribed 
on my heart having sat at my piano many days contemplating the notes 
that might fit the mood of the psalmist. 


To Dr. Charles L. Cooke I am deeply indebted for writing these notes, 
and capturing the spirit of my imagination so that the piano becomes 
an orchestra. To him this is a work of love because of the Biblical 
thoughts expressed and my efforts in dictating the composition as one 
would a letter. With the feeling of a kindred soul working for God, 
he requested the omission of his name as the arranger. 


—THE COMPOSER. 
Also published for Concert Orchestra and Male Quartet 


Psalm 126 
b. 5-6-1-2. 


Send for our catalog—Insert 25¢—also list of Spirituals. 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO.., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS—"Genuine American Music’ 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘REE: — 
Solo Bb CORNET 
. Sent Upon Request 
An porte series of Marches with consistently harmonic trect- 


ment. Interesting and playable parts for each instrument. The 
outstanding New Band Book of today. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Solo Bb Cornet Eb Alto Clarinet 
2nd Bb Cornet ist Eb Alto Eb Clarinet 
~ Srd-dth Horns in F 
me: ‘enor rd- orns in 
or 2nd Eb Horns 
rnet tos 
jet Bb Clarinet 3rd-4th Eb Horns 
Bb Clarinet SS. (Altos) 
C Flutes Ist Trombone B.C. a te 
Flu 2nd Trombone B.C. Drums 
egelhorn 3rd Trombone B.C 


Bb Bass Clarinet Tympani 
Price Per Part—40 cents Conductor’s Score—$1.00 


IN OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT WE CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK 
OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW 1950-51 CATALOG OF MUSIC MATERIALS 


1217 WALNUT ST. JENKINS 


‘MOSIC CO: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES 


REVIEW 


OF INTERESTING, AND NEW 
MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


LATEST RELEASES 
SLAVONIC DANCES, Nos. 1 and 3 (issued separately) 


by Anton Dvora 


k, edited by George Szell. 


The descriptive and authentic folk quality of these dances have placed them among the 


most popular works in the entire realm of orchestra repertoire. 


Each dance... F* 


MINUET (What The Wild Flowers Tell Me), from Symphony No. 3 
by Gustav Mahler, orchestration reduced by Benjamin Britten. 


Benjamin Britten has produced astounding effects through the use of a modest instru- 


mentation, thus making available to the regular orchestra the work of a great 


H* 
RECENT RELEASES AND RE-ISSUES 
CHIT CHAT POLKA—4J. Strauss E 
CZECH POLKA—4J. Strauss............ 
DANCE SLAVE—Chabrier F 
DANZON CUBANO—Copland......... 
GISELLE—Adam (arr. Schmid) F 
JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH-—Gillis 
MARCH and SCHERZO from “Love for Three Oranges’’—Prokofieff ial 
ROUMANIAN FOLK DANCES (small orchestra)—Bartok F* 
SLEEPING BEAUTY SUITE—Tschaikowsky—Parts | and II each K 
SWAN LAKE SUITE—Tschaikowsky K 
TRUMPET CONCERTO—Haydn (ed. Hall) 
PRICE SCHEDULE 
cr E F K 
2.50 3.00 4.25 6.75 7.00 
5.00 6.00 7.25 10.25 14.50 
* indicates that price includes full score. 
SET A includes regular instrumentation with 2.1.1.1.1 strings. 
SET B includes regular instrumentation with 5.5.4.4.3 strings. 
clip and return to —————-—-—— 
sox 418, tvaesegoo«, wew yorr« | 
DEPARTMENT 350 | 
Please send latest Boosey and Hawkes Orchestra Catalog to: | 
Name Orchestra is | 
Address professional 
non-professional | 
BOOSEY & HAWKES Branch Offices in Chicago * Los Angeles * Toronto | 
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(Continued from page 17) 


in hanc and endeavor to be still 
more sociable toward my fellow sing- 
ers. I would not consider myself as a 
featured individual, someone apart 
from the choir body, but as an inte. 
grated segment of the entire group. 

I would attempt at all times to 
devote a maximum amount of effort 
and study to preparation for my 
Sunday work in the choirloft, so that 
I might have available fresh and ap- 
pealing solo repertory which would 
add to the beauty of the service. 
Further, I would strive to make my 
diction serve as an effective vehicle 
for the textual intent. 

I would resolve to accept in duti- 
ful fashion the choirmaster’s deci- 
sions as to tempi, interpretation, and 
general presentation of my _ solos, 
even though I heartily disagree with 
his viewpoints and instructions. 


If I Were a Choral Singer... 


I would resolve to be punctual at 
all rehearsals and at the church serv- 
ices, and would strive to maintain 
my attendance record at a high level. 

I would resolve to take good care 
of the music assigned me from the 
choir library, and would not “carry 
it home by mistake” on the pretense 
of practice or for other reasons best 
not stated here. 

I would resolve to appear at my 
best at all services, with a reverent 
demeanor. I would give strict atten- 
tion, deference, and response to the 
choirmaster’s instructions and guid- 
ance. 

I would discontinue the practice 
of attempting to out-shout the sing- 
ers around me, even though the 
director called for forte volume. I 
would not, however, slight my _ pat- 
ticipation in the singing of hymns in 
favor of the anthem. 


Cadence 


ONDUCTOR, at a Children’s 
Concert: “What did I call 
Haydn at the last concert?” 
Silence. 
Conpucror: “What do you think 
of when you hear the name Haydn?” 
SMALL Voice: “Go seek.” 
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the missing 


O you're just starting your career 
as a music teacher. How I envy 
you! 

These words happily came to my 
ears from an experienced teacher 
of seventh and eighth graders as 
she welcomed one of our student 
teachers to her classroom. They 
came “happily” because in most in- 
stances, when you mention junior 
high school music, there is a sudden 
shudder, and the prospective teacher 
turns quickly to the Help Wanted 
section of the daily paper. Student 
teachers return to the campus after 
a semester of practice in junior high 
with weird tales of experiences they 
have had there. In fact, many times 
it seems that this age group has pre- 
sented a problem, not only to the 
practice teachers but to the regular 
music teacher as well, until it comes 
to the point where it is expedient 
only to keep the pupils quiet by 
“busy work.” Their enjoyment of a 
musical experience, or their attitude 
toward music does not matter. What 
can be done to keep them from 
jumping out the window (wishful 
thinking), or throwing _ erasers 
around the room? 

But must the junior high school 
be the problem child of the music 
program? Does music have anything 
to offer pupils of this age? To an- 
swer these questions we must ana- 
lyze the importance of music to the 
adolescent. 
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by ARTHUR REDNER 


Throughout the elementary school 
it is comparatively easy to carry on 
a successful music program. Then, 
along about the sixth grade, that 
“junior high attitude” crops up, 
especially among the boys. If the 
music teacher is not careful, the love 
and understanding of music so care- 
fully fostered from the first grade 
will be lost. With the advent of the 
physiological changes which take 
place in both boys and girls at 
adolescence comes the sense of be- 
ing an individual. At times they feel 
the burden of the world on their 
shoulders. They fall in love, an ex- 
perience which brings with it heart- 
aches and bewilderment. No one 
understands them, not even their 
parents. All of this is very real and 
serious to them, They need an out- 
let for emotions, and music can and 
should be that outlet. Instead of 
boisterous, giggling boys and girls, 
let’s have singing boys and girls. It 
can be done! 

Yes, music can be very important 
to the life adjustment of the adoles- 
cent boy and girl, and it can be 
very important to the total school 
program as well. A school in which 
there is a good music situation, and 
in which the majority of students 
are actively and enthusiastically par- 
ticipating is a happy school. Music 
in a school is good for the morale 
of the student body, the faculty, the 
administration, and even the care- 


takers. Many a music teacher can 
tell you of problem children who 
have found their place in society 
through participation in music. 

It should not be necessary to 
point out to music educators the im- 
portance of a functioning junior 
high school program to the total 
school music program, but judging 
from what they are allowing to hap- 
pen during the music period, we 
must assume that they need a little 
prodding. An outstanding music 
educator recently said, “One reason 
for bad junior high situations is a 
lack of plan or organization in the 
elementary school music setup.” 
This is a plausible argument, but 
you can find many exceptions to this. 
Certainly the junior high school 
program should carry on and bene- 
fit from a well-planned elementary 
music setup. Instead of interrupt- 
ing training, the junior high school 
should be the very important link 
between the elementary school and 
the senior high school. Have you 
ever heard high school music direc- 
tors complain because students in 
their organizations were woefully 
lacking in musical preparation even 
after a good elementary school 
music preparation? Yet, what are 
you doing to fill this missing link? 

Now let us examine what appear 
to be specific deficiencies in the jun- 
ior high school program. Most of 
these can be classified in three cate- 
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JANUARY JUMBLE 


By M. Farmer 


a7 
3 24 
30 33 
3 37 3s 
0 i 2 43 
45 ¥6 47 
4 2 3 ¥ 
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70 
(Solution on page 63) 
p 
ACROSS in States 
55. German composer and Spain 
1. Time for resolutions 38. Tibetan animal 
8. Goal of singers 59. Paid notice 1g. Girl’s name 
11. Mouth 60. Quantities sold 20. Incite to attack 
14. Short song 61. Own (Scotch) 23. Experts 
15. Native metal 62. Pronoun 24. Blaspheme 
16. Prophet 63. Allow 25. Certified Public Account- 
17. That is (abbr.) 65. Number ant (abbr.) 
18. Follower (suffix) 66. Salt of acetic acid 27. Former star of “South 
19. Rims 68. Sign to be seen at Horo- Pacific” 
21. Class (abbr.) ae concert go. Large cat 
22. Degrade 69. Drunkard 31. Measures of distance 
24. Prokofiev symphony 70. Waltz king 32. Rhythm instrument 
26. Domestic bird 35. Public domain (abbr.) 
28. Cory s 37. Stanza (abbr. 
29. Compass point Suwn 39. Percussion instruments 
go. Italian coin 1. Girl swimmers 40. Cattle raiser 
31. Southern state (abbr.) 2. A place of nether dark- 43- Town in South England 
33- ness 45. take court action 
34- 1 wirls 3. West Indies (abbr. 47. ‘Angers 
36. Melodies }. Seaport on the dh of 49: Examines officially 
38. Printer’s symbol ‘Agoy 50. Talks foolishly 
39. Construction battalion 5. Diminutive suffix 52. Mountains (abbr.) 
42. Wood wind 7. Egyptian sun god 56. Caps 
44. Years (abbr.) 8. Based on a scale other 57. Margarine 
46. No (Scotch) than major or minor 58. Dock 
47. Article g. Units of energy 61. Pretend 
48. Spigot 10. Mounds used in golf 64. Toward 
51. Mine (Latin) 11. Pronoun 66. Like 
53. Cupid 12. Chief municipal officer 67. Gold (chem.) 
54 


gories: scheduling, lack of good ma- 
terials and lesson planning, and un. 
knowing teachers, 


Scheduling 


Many schools have a system in 
which music, along with the other 
“special” subjects, such as art, home 
economics, and industrial arts, is 
scheduled every day for a ten-week 
period in seventh and eighth grades, 
This means that a student may take 
general music the first ten weeks of 
his seventh year and not get any 
more until the last ten weeks of his 
eighth year. The loss of interest and 
abilities in music are serious out- 
comes of such a program, and its 
deficiencies are obvious. Other pro- 
grams have general music classes 
meeting one hour a week for the 
year. This is highly unsatisfactory 
also. 

Some state bulletins recommend, 
as a minimum, ninety to one hun- 
dred twenty minutes a week of re- 
quired general music in both the 
seventh and the eighth grades. This 
means two class periods a week for 
the entire year, a plan which is cer- 
tainly much better than those men- 
tioned in the above paragraph. In 
addition, a program of elective glee 
clubs—boys, girls, and mixed—along 
with a band and orchestra should 
be our goal. 

Many an administrator and music 
supervisor will throw up his hands 
at these suggestions, but what about 
that missing link? Just how impor- 
tant is your total school music pro- 
gram to you? A little careful con- 
sideration may work wonders. It’s 
worth the time and trouble, edu- 
cators. 


Lack of Good Materials and 
Lesson Planning 


Recognizing the limitations of 
voices at this age, many eminent 
music educators have compiled and 
arranged music suitable for the 
adolescent voice. A little investigat- 
ing will reveal material—good ma- 
terial—suitable as a “come-on” for 
those classes which have lost their 
love for music because of the sin- 
cere efforts of an overzealous tech- 
nician. Other compilations have 
been made using practicable ranges 
for the glee clubs, There are books 
of unison, two, three, and four part 
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choruses, dealing with subjects of 
interest to the adolescent. And this 
subject interest of materials is very 
important, especially where boys 
are concerned. Gospel hymns are 
great favorites among boys and 
girls of this age. You may have 
to sing cowboy songs until you 
feel you must buy a horse, but at 
least they are singing. Our slogan 
should be, “Keep them singing.” 
You may have to desert, temporar- 
ily, Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, 
for Barrel-house, Boogie-Woogie, 
and the Blues, but make a start, no 
matter where. Get them to singing 
something, and then go on from 
there. Musical assemblies and assem- 
bly sings ought to be on the school 
calendar at least once a month. 
Properly planned, these can be a 
valuable musical experience for all 
involved. 

Since the junior high school music 
program is one of exploration and 
orientation, each lesson of a general 
music class ought to be planned 
with this in mind. Of course the 
basic activity will be singing, but 
there should be a generous amount 
of listening, creative activity, and 
rhythmic activity. Formulate the 
plans with the interests of the stu- 
dents in mind, and you'll have an 
experience that neither you nor the 
students will forget. The interest 
and attention of a junior high 
school class may be compared to a 
rubber band stretched between the 
teacher and the class, The teacher 
must keep that rubber band pulled 
tight all during the period. Once it 
starts to sag because of indefinite 
plans or procedures on the part of 
the teacher, there will be discipline 
problems, Certainly it requires great 
effort from the teacher, but only in 
the matter of careful planning and 
executing. This is an active age. 
Keep them active in the right direc- 
tion! 


Unknowing Teachers 


Because of the indeterminate chal- 
lenge which working with junior 
high school people presents, it is 
imperative that the teacher be 
strong, forceful, and resourceful as 
well as understanding and sympa- 
thetic. Young teachers just gradu- 
ated from college, intent on being 
well-liked by the student body, often 
fall victims to this lack of forceful- 
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ness. They do not possess a wealth 
of classroom techniques which come 
with experience to give them the 
security they must feel in front of 
a group like this. They usually have 
neither the background nor the 
ability to adapt readily to this age 
level what background they have. 
Administrators and supervisors who 
place young graduates in such posi- 
tions must assume much of the re- 
sponsibility for the shortcomings of 
the teacher in such a_ situation. 
Many a good prospective teacher has 


been discouraged to the point of 
leaving the profession entirely be- 
cause of unpleasant experiences with 
this age level. An _ experienced, 
knowing teacher, with an interest 
in this age group is needed here. 
Finally, the teacher must be will- 
ing to sacrifice his desire to produce 
outstanding, mature musical organi- 
zations. He probably will not have 
the material for such groups in jun- 
ior high school. Boys’ voices are 
changing, and the teacher must 
know how to deal with this prob- 
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lem delicately and encouragingly. 
There will be few real basses. Girls’ 
voices may be light and thin, but 
sincerity of purpose will more than 
compensate for the lack of material 
for a big show. 

Many a successful junior high 
school music teacher has said he 


would not give up this level of 


teaching for anything else. It’s the 
most gratifying age level. These 
teachers are real educators. They 
have a plan, with the courage and 
conviction to see it through. Above 
all, they have faith in the impor- 
tance of a good junior high school 
music program to provide that miss- 
ing link for the student, the school, 
and the total music program. 444 


Prosody 


HEN working in a State Hos- 

pital in Maryland I went into 
a “disturbed” ward of women. As I 
entered, with the little glockenspiel 
which I always carry with me in 
hospital work, I was greeted at the 
door by a patient who insisted that 
she was Princess Elizabeth. As I 
greeted her with that title she shook 
her fist in my face and shrilly chal- 
lenged me to “open that box.” By the 
time I had seated myself and opened 
the instrument she was so out of 
breath that I had opportunity to 
speak. 

“What is your favorite song?” I 
asked. 

“Go to hell and find it!” she yelled 
at me. 

I quickly remembered an old tune 
that would fit the words: she had 
just said, so I replied, “Fine! Sing it 
with me!” 


I tapped out on the glockenspiel 


the tune Ach du Lieber Augustin 
and sang her words to it. . . . “Go 
to hell and find it, and find, and 
find it,” etc. I have seen raving pa- 
tients grow quiet after cold packs 
and shock treatments but never have 
I seen such immediate and complete 
relaxation as I saw in the case of 
“Princess Elizabeth.” I was not aware 
of the two attendants who were 
standing by in order to protect me. 
“The Princess” had given a visiting 
doctor a rough time earlier in the 
day. An instance of the power of mu- 
sic in therapy. EVELYN Harris 
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JONES 


(Continued from page 21) 


should be as convincing as that 
found in the best theaters. Then, 
and only then shall we find opera as 
popular and as widespread as sym- 
phony music. Making a good trans- 
lation is difficult, but it can be done. 
It need not be a literal translation, 
but the original meaning should be 
there. If the libretto cannot stand a 
translation into English, then per- 
haps it is not worthy of presentation. 
If it sounds too silly in English, then 
it may be too far removed from 
present-day audiences to be _pre- 
sented. On the contrary, however, 
we might find that a nineteenth- 
century romantic opera, even with a 
fantastic plot, will be much more 
enjoyable in English than in a for- 
eign language. And certainly you 
will agree that when an opera which 
is intended as a comedy gets only 
three laughs in an entire evening, 
then it is high time for that opera 
to be translated into English and 
presented in English, so that the 
opera-goers will get the humor that 
is there. 


Better Drama 


“The neglect of the dramatic side 
of opera must be remedied. Too 
many operatic performers learn only 
a few gestures, which they use for 
all their roles. ‘This endless repetition 
of a standard bag of tricks must be 
eliminated. The singers need to be 
trained to create dramatically as 
well as musically the characters they 
are portraying. 

“We shall also find it necessary 
to change our ideas concerning the 
star system, particularly outside of 
metropolitan New York. Just imag- 
ine this: in one opera presentation 
a standard backdrop will be rented 
from New York, costumes for the 
chorus and for the local singers will 
be rented elsewhere, and the stars of 
course will bring their own. No 
thought can be given, therefore, to 
careful integration of color, scenic 
design, and costume design. The 
Stage director is forced to do the 
best he can with what he has. The 
chorus and orchestra will rehearse. 
The principals will appear one or 
two days before the performance, 
and sometimes will even miss the 
dress rehearsal, thus making a coher- 
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ent performance impossible. Need- 
less to say, this haphazard produc- 
tion will never* convert to opera 
American theater-goers, who are so 
vital to any increased demand for 
musical theater in this country.” 
Professor Anderson has many con- 
structive ideas for furthering and 
improving opera in America. He 
prefers to call it the lyric stage, 
which he at first described as the 
integration of music with other art 
forms, such as drama and dancing. 
Dr. Anderson cited as examples of 


what he had in mind works ranging 
from L’Histoire du Soldat, by Stra- 
vinsky, or Monteverdi’s Coebatti- 
mento to the standard operatic rep- 
ertory including the better Broad- 
way productions such as Street Scene 
or Porgy and Bess. “Gian Carlo 
Menotti, in his operas The Consul 
and The Old Maid and the Thief, 
has perhaps come closest to what I 
feel is needed to resuscitate opera in 
this country, but practical considera- 
tions make further demands on the 
present-day composer. If his works 
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are to be generally produced, they 
must include good scripts, small 
casts, small orchestrations, and no 
chorus. Then a limited budget will 
suffice without sacrifice of quality. 
It will take years to reach the de- 
sired stage of having opera houses 
with permanent staffs of musicians 
and technicians, but when this stage 
is reached, then American musicians 
will write for these opera houses, 
their works will be performed, the 
public will like opera and not be 
afraid to enter an opera house, and 


the United States will have added 
another indigenous art form to its 
repertory.” 

With such varied interests and 
with the capacity for indulgence in 
these fields that Dr. Anderson posses- 
ses, it is easy to see that he never 
gets bored. He is constantly meeting 
‘and mingling with people of differ- 
ent backgrounds and professions. 

He is married, having met Mrs. 
Anderson when she was a graduate 
student in chemistry and he was a 
graduate assistant at the University 
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of Pittsburgh. They and their two 
sons live in an attractive home in 
Tenafly, New Jersey. Dr. Anderson 
is secretary of the United States sec- 
tion of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, and a member 
of the American Chemical Society. 
Asked whether he ever thought of 
giving up chemistry in order to fol- 
low his musical career full time Dr. 
Anderson replied, “Chemistry pro- 
vides me with my bread and butter, 
but ‘Man does not live by bread 
alone.’ No. I do not contemplate 
giving up either chemistry or music. 
I want to do all I can to further the 
cause of opera, or the lyric stage, in 
America, and at the same time I 
want to help to make the world a 
better place in which to live through 
the study and teaching of chemistry.” 


444 


Politician 


HIS happened when Edgar 

Schenkman, now conductor of 
the Norfolk, Va., Symphony, was 
conductor of the student orchestra at 
Juilliard School of Music. During re- 
hearsal one day, Mr. Schenkman 
found it necessary to stop the read- 
ing from time to time for corrections 
and suggestions. Some members of 
the orchestra, however, went right on 
playing to the end of the phrase. 
Others used these pauses for con- 
versation and tuning. Schenkman 
couldn’t make himself heard so final- 
ly he said in a mild tone: 

“This matter has been a problem 
in the orchestra for a long time. We 
might as well get it settled now— 
democratically, of course. All of you 
who are in favor of talking and 
tuning after I ask you to stop. Please 
hold up your hands.” 

He waited. No hands went up. 

“All those in favor of immediate 
silence, so that we may have a more 
efficient and satisfactory rehearsal. 
May I see your hands?” 

It was evident from the response 
that everyone was in favor of that. 

“Well, now,” said Schenkman, 
“since this is a democratically run 
organization I must abide by the 
popular decision that you listen 
quietly while I speak.” 

The rehearsal was resumed with- 
out further difficulty. The orchestra 
members had_ officially committed 
themselves to quiet and discipline. 
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CHAFFIN 


(Continued from page 22) 


and Master of Science. It gives 
diplomas to students specializing in 
music. 

The teaching profession is by no 
means overrun. From New York to 
Los Angeles, schools are looking for 
music teachers. Elementary schools 
need three times the number of 
teachers that are preparing to teach 
on this level. There is an oversupply 
of high school music teachers in a 
few states, a balanced supply in 
others, and an undersupply in still 
others. The college level is oversup- 
plied, it is true, but these jobs rep- 
resent only a fraction of the total. 

North Dakota had 107 high school 
music teaching positions available 
last year, with only 80 persons in 
the state trained to fill these posi- 
tions. New Jersey had 68 music 
openings, with only 24 teachers in 
the state prepared to take them at 
the beginning of the school year. 
Kansas shows on paper a supply of 
157 teachers for 117 positions, yet 
from our experience in a small lib- 
eral arts college with a strong music 
department, we could not get nearly 
enough degree students to fill jobs 
paying from $2,600 to $3,800 for 
nine months of work. 


Regional Differences 


The western and middle western 
states offer more opportunities in 
general than eastern states. Califor- 
nia maintains a balance between 
supply and demand for teachers, but 
out-of-state candidates get jobs every 
year at an average annual salary of 
$4,145. Certain New England states 
contemplate increased music pro- 
grams which will develop in the late 
1950's. 

_The most positive reason for con- 
sidering music teaching a likely field, 
Ils the unanimous “Yes” from 20 
state education departments in an- 
swer to the question: “Do you con- 
sider music teaching a good field 
to advise a freshman college student 
to prepare to enter in 1954?” Not 
only is the field good in public 
school music, but the demand for 
well-trained private teachers is great- 
er than one would imagine. True, 
one does not make a fortune in the 
first, or even the last year, but it 
does not take many pupils at from 
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$3 to $6 per hour to pay the grocery 
bill. Teachers tend to shy away from 
individual enterprise in favor of se- 
curity in a salaried job. In doing 
so they turn more work to the pri- 
vate teachers than they can possibly 
handle. 

Teaching is not so drab as it has 
been sometimes painted — suffering 
from the stupidities of pupils, the 
lack of practice time, the grind of 
working at a second or third choice 
profession. Local audiences offer 


endless opportunities for perform- 
ance. Their appreciation is warm 
and personal, but they are critical 
enough to stimulate the performer 
to keep up his technique. As a mat- 
ter of fact, being able to teach is 
not sufficient in many places. The 
community expects good performers 
to enrich their cultural life. 
Teachers are building audiences. 
The better prepared our teachers 
are in every way, the larger the 
audiences will be. The adult who 
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will never be able to listen his way 
through Bach cantata may, 
through listening to Jerome Kern 
or Tchaikovsky, develop an interest 
in music which will cause him to in- 
sist that his Johnny and Mary have 
a musical education. 

There is a good deal of pioneer 
work to be done—the sort of thing 
which requires an extended stay in 
a small town. More than two or 
three years are required for children 
to mature into adult musicians, or 
for a community to back a strong 
music program. Starting a music 
program from scratch in a commun- 
ity may prove a credit to the com- 
munity and a great satisfaction to 
the promoter. Performing skills will 
not be increased for a musician en- 
tering this type of work, but we do 
not need brilliant players as much 
as we need those who will build the 
audiences. 

Another future for the trained 
musician lies in music as a business. 
On musical instruments and radios 
some $1,989,000,000 was spent last 
year, plus $177,000,000 put into in- 
strument repair. Radio, musical 
therapy, publication of music, the 
sale of music and records suggest an 
unlimited number of fields for some- 
one with a musical background. 
Piano tuners die faster than new 
ones are trained. Anyone who has 
tried to locate records at the local 
dealer’s realizes the need for having 
musically literate persons behind 
the counters. For good record clerks 
commissions go as high as $8,000 
per year. 

The question may well be asked, 
“Why spend four years in school 
training to be a clerk?” The answer 
is that college training has ceased 
to be a luxury and has become a 
necessity. A degree becomes increas- 
ingly a requirement as millions are 
graduated yearly. A liberal arts de- 


gree with a music major is good 
preparation for living as well as a 
good general background for enter- 
ing many types of work. 

The individual who has special 
talent in music can be developed 
into the civil service employee ( or 
the office worker) who is a highly 
trained amateur musician. Part of 
his leisure could be given to the 
local symphony or the civic chorus. 
Some of the better piano students 
have been pre-medical, pre-law, and 
business school students. They can 
afford to give a share of their college 
training to developing a hobby of 
music. 


More Participation 


America is reaching a stage of 
musical maturity that Germany had 
reached before the advent of Hitler. 
At that time, participation in small 
chamber groups was becoming com- 
mon among the people. ‘Today we 
are gradually developing from a 
country of listeners into a country 
of participators. At the same time 
that concerts have increased in num- 
ber over the country, music in the 
schools has increased, and more 
amateur symphonies and choruses 
exist than ever before. Besides listen- 
ing to concerts, we want to know 
music by playing it ourselves. 

‘To augment this interest in music, 
music schools are offering scholar- 
ships—not to pack classes, but to 
stimulate bigger and more intelli- 
gent audiences. In the smaller 
schools we offer music scholarships 
to liberal arts students for their con- 
tribution to college musical organi- 
zations. We also offer assistance to 
talented students who cannot afford 
to pay their way. The ideal scholar- 
ship-is that which supplies funds in 
relationship to the student’s ability 
to pay—in this way making a college 


education more of a democratic of- 
fering than a luxury which only 
those who have a good deal of money 
can afford. 

What a student makes of his musi- 
cal education depends not so much 
upon the institution which gives 
him the training as upon the student 
himself. First of all, the choice of 
school is that of the student. He 
should investigate several schools 
thoroughly and then investigate the 
opportunities in the field he plans 
to train for. 

At this point, as Mr. Stycos sug- 
gests, the high school guidance pro- 
gram should play a strong part. 
Lacking high school guidance, then 
state and federal employment offices 
can be checked on employment op- 
portunities and tests to indicate oc- 
cupational abilities. Colleges will 
have to be written to for catalogues 
and some rather careful compari- 
sons will need to be made. 

After a school has been selected, 
a student has more to attend to than 
keeping up his repertoire. Condi- 
tions can change rapidly. Profes- 
sional contacts are helpful, as are 
frequent calls at the placement bu- 
reau. The latter calls serve the pur- 
poses of keeping the office aware of 
your presence and keeping yourself 
informed as to the coverage of the 
office. 

Music schools are by no means 
perfect. They need to be openly and 
constructively criticized. Yet from a 
student’s point of view, the alterna- 
tives are not always evident. He sees 
the wrong without always under- 
standing precisely why it exists, and 
how perhaps a greater wrong has 
been avoided by a lesser, as in the 
case of scholarships. Perhaps the 
students of today will bring about 
as great an advance in musical train- 
ing tomorrow as has been made in 
the past thirty years. 444 
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tinct ways — psychologically and 
technically. 

The vocal teacher deals with many 
subjects—physiology, anatomy, psy- 
chology, acoustics, musical theory, 
poetry, literature, dramatic utter- 
ance, to name but a few. Unless the 
profession has a standardized dic- 
tionary of terms that all teachers 
can and will accept, it is easy to 
see how each and every teacher de- 
velops his own means of expressing 
himself in terms that both the teacher 
and the student can understand. He 
may use customary explanations of 
anatomical or physiological —proc- 
esses, or he may employ imagery, 
psychological illusion, or accepted 
musical terms, or he may invent 
terms of his own to get his ideas 
over to the student. When we con- 
sider the fact that both teacher and 
student are endeavoring to develop 
and train an instrument that neither 
one has seen or ever will see, then 
the scope of the problem of teaching 
singing becomes a bit less difficult 
to understand. 

The American Academy of ‘Teach- 
ers of Singing has for many years 
released pronouncements on a_va- 
riety of subjects pertaining to the 
teaching of voice and the art of 
singing. These pronouncements have 
been accepted with approval and 
enthusiasm by thousands of educa- 
tors in every part of our country. 
For some time the Academy has 
been engaged in a serious study of 
the subject of terminology, and in 
due time it hopes to release to the 
profession a dictionary of terms that 
should do much to clarify this com- 
plex and confusing subject. Also of 
interest is the fact that the Academy 
will very soon release an important 
pronouncement on the practice of 
ethical principles for the vocal 
teaching profession as well as for 
teachers in related subjects. We 
sincerely hope that this pronounce- 
ment will have a salutary effect on 
_ the whole voice-teaching profession. 
[ repeat that the Academy and the 
other organizations which I have 
mentioned are fully cognizant of 
conditions in their profession, and 
have been for years. Without much 
fanfare, but with patience and forth- 
rightness, they have worked away 
quietly at the job of raising the 
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standards and correcting the unde- 
sirable conditions in their profession, 
and they will continue to work at 
the job until stability prevails. 

In his discussion of voice teachers, 
Mr. Clark brings up again the oft- 
discussed matter of licensing. He 
advocates this especially in the large 
metropolitan centers, where, he says, 
. hundreds of studios are in 
operation for the career-struck sing- 
er.” May I say in reply that perhaps 
in time teachers will be required to 
pass state examinations or will other- 
wise be licensed to teach, but for the 
present, the large majority of legiti- 
mate teachers are opposed to placing 
their profession in a position where 
it might easily become a_ political 
football, or where opportunity for 
graft and personal favor might foster 
even worse conditions than already 
exist. 


Two Main Issues 


It seems to me that all of Mr. 
Clark’s complaints might be boiled 
down into two main issues: 

1. How can singing teachers pre- 
vent the frauds, the fakes, and the 
charlatans from teaching, thereby 
victimizing the public? 

2. How can singing teachers pre- 
vent sincere but incompetent teach- 
ers from teaching? 

I have already spoken of the or- 
ganizations which have been set up 
by voluntary and cooperative effort. 
These organizations keenly 
aware of the plight of unsuspecting 
vocal students who fall into the 
hands of unscrupulous teachers who 
charge large fees and make flattering 
promises, but sometimes ruin their 
voices. This, of course, is unfortu- 
nate, but if students would do a 
bit of investigating before they 
chose their teachers, they might dis- 
cover that the organizations of sing- 
ing teachers are a source of protec- 
tion to them. These associations have 
their own rigid standards of mem- 
bership, their own strict codes of 
ethics, so that any student who stud- 
ies with a member-teacher of one 
of these organizations can be assured 
of honest and fair treatment. 

Speaking as an unofficial repre- 
sentative of the organizations with 
which I have the honor to be asso- 
ciated, I should like to say, in con- 
clusion, that the singing teachers’ 
associations have a sincere desire to 
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information on your Leblanc, Noblet 
and Normandy woodwinds. 
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tion “while they wait.” 


Private teachers report MUSIC 
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they are waiting for lessons. 
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East 216th Street 
New York 67, N. Y. 


the Double Reed 
Instrument is a single 
Instrument business. Be 
sure to hear the 

new large bore 
Linton Bassoon. 


Write for 
FREE Catalog 


MAKERS OF FINE OBOES AND BASSOONS 
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be of the utmost service to the 
students of singing and the singers 
of this country. They are pledged 
to bring to students’ attention the 
plain fact that they are more likely 
to find the most capable, the most 
honest and the best qualified teach- 
ers among the memberships of pro- 
fessional singing teachers’ associa- 
tions. And may I add, no teacher in 
any association that I know of feels 
that he is the greatest teacher or 
that he is infallible. The associations 
are endeavoring to impress students 
of singing with the fact that they 
should think twice before they place 
their vocal welfare in the hands 
of coaches, accompanists, language 
teachers, choral conductors, choir 
directors, and even orchestral con- 
ductors. 

When these facts are known and 
understood by singers, singing stu- 
dents, parents of potential students, 
and the general public, we shall have 
gone a long way, and shall have done 
much to better the conditions of the 
vocal-teaching profession, and to 
justify the existence of professional 
singing teachers’ associations. 


Critic Shaw 


The tributes to George Bernard 
Shaw have been many, and there will 
undoubtedly be more to come. Shaw, 
who in his younger days served as 
music critic on several London news- 
papers, was way ahead of his con- 
temporaries in recognizing the genius 
of Wagner and Verdi. However, he 
did miss fire on Brahms. Half a cen- 
tury later, he appended this note 
below a reprint of his daginal criti 
cism: 

“The above hasty (not to say silly) 
description of Brahms’ music will, I 
hope, be a warning to critics who 
know too much. In every composer’s 
work there are passages that are part 
of the common stock of music of the 
time, and when a new genius arises, 
and his idiom still is unfamiliar-and 
therefore even disagreeable, it is easy 
for a critic who knows that stock to 
recognize its contributions to the new 
work and fail to take in the original 
ccmplexion put upon it. Beethoven 
denounced Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ as a 
string of diminished sevenths. I had 
not yet got hold of the idiosyncratic 
Brahms. I apologize.” 

How many critics would? 


WARFIELD 


(Continued from page 48) 


Her teacher had given her eleven 
different things to work on, includ- 
ing a two-page “piece.” It took al- 
most an hour to cover her assign- 
ment, but at the end of that time 
she said she “understood” everything, 
After that it took her fifteen minutes 
to play twice through her entire les- 
son with no further help from me. 

At the next lesson, I stayed with 
her. The teacher was asked to sit on 
the davenport next to me and the 
child was asked to play and explain 
from a distance. In fifteen minutes 
she had covered everything and had 
transposed several of her little pieces 
into three other key signatures. We 
were very proud of ourselves, but the 
teacher, still unconvinced, said, 
“Please play the six-eight Dickory, 
dickory, dock again.” She watched 
Jane’s face closely and the child, 
nervous under such close observation 
and remembering that the teacher 
expected her to count, played the 
first phrase and then counted five on 


the tied dotted quarter and quarter 


to be sure it was exactly right. “Why, 
she does count it,” said the teacher 
in triumph, “TI saw her do it.” Now 
I ask you, what does one do in a case 
of this sort? 

Next the teacher criticized the 
“hand position,” although my daugh- 
ter was playing with relaxed shoul- 
ders and without wrist cramp. Her 
fingers were not all “curved” and 
sometimes her little fingers were not 
near enough to the black keys. Was 
that really important at this stage of 
the game? She was making music at 


-the piano. She understood the con- 


struction of her pieces. Her tone was 
good, her phrasing evident. She had 
enjoyed playing. And what was the 
result of the teacher’s lecture on 
hand position? Well, it was just like 
water off a duck, but I noticed that 
Jane’s enthusiasm was considerably 
dampened even if the lecture did not 
improve her “hand position.” 

We haven’t been back since. Can 
anyone really blame us? If that is 
piano pedagogy as taught in one of 
our leading conservatories of music, 
we want no part of it. I want my 
child to like music. I want her to 
enjoy it as I have enjoyed it. If she 
wants to become a pianist later on, 
that is up to her, but right now I 
want her just to like music and enjoy 
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making music on the piano. Isn’t 
that why we parents are willing to 
part with our dollars for instruction? 
But what do we get—piano instruc- 
tion that drives our children away 


' from music instead of making them 


like it. What we want is music in- 
struction, not piano instruction. 
Music is a live thing, exciting, exhil- 
arating, creative, but the piano is a 
dead thing unless we can make it 
come alive with music. 

Was this just an isolated case of 
poor piano instruction? If I thought 
that, this article would never have 
been written. Parents tell me similar 
stories of how their children could 
not be made to practice and of how 
the struggle to make them do so 
finally became too great to continue 
the lessons. Is it the parents’ fault? 
Is it the fault of our public school 
system? Is it the child’s fault? Don’t 
look now, but someone is pointing 
right at the teachers. 


The Blame 


I'll point my finger, too, but not 
at the teachers. I’ll point to the place 
where the teachers were taught to 
teach, or rather, not taught to teach— 
our higher institutions of musical 
learning. Piano pedagogy should 
cover the science and art of teaching, 
but too often it is the neglected step- 
child of the curriculum. The empha- 
sis in most conservatories is still on 
performance, even though better 
than nine-tenths of the graduates 
who go on professionally must make 
their living by teaching. Some of 
them make the grade because they 
are “born” teachers who start to 
learn as soon as they begin to teach 
others, but too many of them do 
little more than pass on the elements 
of music notation piecemeal to their 
students. They are selling the infor- 
mation they have, but with such 
poor salesmanship that no lasting 
sale is made. In the salesmanship lies 
the key to good pedagogy. It is more 
important than the information for 
sale. It is the intangible something 
that makes the lessons go and makes 
the child respond with enthusiasm to 
what has charmed man since it first 
began—MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC! If 
we cannot teach them to like music, 
then I question whether we should 
be teaching at all. 
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REDERICK the Great of Prussia 

(1712-1786), whom history re- 
cords as an excellent and enthusi- 
astic flutist, had a bad time with 
his music in his younger days. His 
father, Frederick I, considered music 
effeminate, and threatened his son 
with severe chastisement if he should 
ever catch him playing! It was the 
young Crown Prince’s mother who 
arranged and paid for his music 
lessons. At the age of sixteen, young 
Frederick started to study the flute 
under the famous flutist, Quantz. 
One day he was nearly caught by his 
tyrannical father; there was barely 
time to hustle Quantz, with his mu- 
sic and flutes, into a closet used for 
firewood. Poor Quantz, trembling in 
every limb, spent a bad quarter hour 
there, while the irate King looked 
everywhere else. 

But it all paid off. The young 
Crown Prince one day became King, 
and in 1741 Quantz entered his 
service, spending the remainder of 
his life as Court Composer at Pots- 
dam. His salary was 2000 thalers per 
annum, plus 25 ducats for each com- 
position he wrote for the King. 
(This must have mounted up, for 
Quantz seems to have been an ex- 
cellent businessman. He wrote 300 
concertos, 200 solos, 26 sonatas, nu- 
merous flute duets and trios.) 

Frederick the Great also paid his 
much-esteemed flute teacher 100 du- 
cats for every flute that Quantz made 
for the Royal Flutist, but strictly 
forbade Quantz to accept orders from 
outsiders! 

Final note: Frederick engaged one 
servant whose sole duty it was to 
keep his master’s flutes in order! 
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ComPLAINTs about singing 
teachers are not rare. In no 
other field of music instruc- 
tion is there so much disagree- 
ment among students as to 
whose teachers are good and 
whose are phoney. Just before 
EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 
(p. 74) sent his manuscript to 
us we had been reading some 
of the lurid advertising of sev- 
eral voice teachers who cer- 
tainly are not weak in praise of themselves. So, we sent 
his manuscript right along to the printer — after first 
determining that Mr. Clark, a choral teacher and com- 
poser who is music director of Jackson (Miss.) College, 
knows that there are good and reputable voice teachers 
and he would be glad to have one of them prepare a 
statement in reply. 


Nor long ago HOWARD HANSON (p. 73) cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as Director of East- 
man School of Music. During that period Eastman has 
turned out an impressive number of young people who 
are now serving throughout the nation as composers, 
teachers, choirmasters, etc. Counsel such as that pro- 
vided by Dr. Hanson has contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the careers of these graduates. 


WHILE Rogie Clark’s article 
serves to highlight, once more, 
some of the unfortunate and 
unethical situations and prac- 
tices in the voice teaching 
field, it also provides the rea- 
son for asking a representative 
of the “good” teachers to pre- 
sent their viewpoints and tell 
what they are doing to better 
conditions in their field. We 
know many reputable voice 
teachers to whom Mr. Clark’s comments would not 
apply. Among them is BERNARD U. TAYLOR (p. 75) 
who has been active in the affairs of both local and 
national professional organizations of singing teachers. 


Nor long ago FELIX GUENTHER (p. //) sat in on 
a discussion which several of us were having about the 
important position of the musical amateur. After listen- 
ing for a time, he said ‘This is what I would like to say 
to every musical amateur. ...”” When he finished, we 
said “Please write that down—before you forget it.” He 
did. We like what he has to say. Dr. Guenther teaches 
at New Haven (Conn.) Teachers College. 


THE State Teachers College at Potsdam, N. Y., is the 
home of a pioneer music education department, the one 
founded by Julia Etta Crane. Potsdam graduates fill 
many important music education posts in all parts of 
the country. ARTHUR REDNER (p. 53) is the field 
worker who maintains liaison between the school and 
its graduates. 
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In the May-June issue of 
Music Journal ROLAND 
STYCOS (p. 23) let loose with 
some critical statements about 
the policies of the institutions 
which offer courses for the 
training of professional musi- 
cians. Like many a college 
student, Mr. Stycos is wonder- 
ing just how well his training 
is going to serve him as a 
means of livelihood. We re- 
ceived many letters commending Mr. Stycos for his 
forthright statements. Others questioned his right to 
shift so much responsibility to the college. After reading 
Mr. Chaffin’s reply to him, Mr. Stycos, a student at New 
England Conservatory, presents a second statement, 


THE technical problems of television production are 
familiar to but few people. BOB PAULSON (p. 49), 
an electronics expert (Navy and Dartmouth College 
staff), is an important member of one of television’s larg- 
est production staffs. He is assistant to Bob Banner, 
producer of the Fred Waring Show. 


AFTER reading Roland Sty- 
cos’ indictment of practices in 
music training institutions, 
GLADWIN CHAFFIN (p. 22) 
wrote us that he felt the col- 
leges had something to say in 
rebuttal. We invited him to 
prepare a statement of reply. 
In the preparation of that 
reply Mr. Chaffin spent some 
time in assembling informa- 
tion which he believes refutes 
Mr. Stycos’ contention that colleges fall far short in 
providing the training, guidance, and placement that 
their students deserve. Mr. Chaffin is a member of the 
music faculty of Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. 


ALFRED WARFIELD isn’t his right name. After 
writing the story on page 48 “Alfred” said “Look, I’m 
not afraid to stand up and have my say . . . and to take 
any retorts on the chin... but I certainly have no wish 
to embarrass my youngster‘s piano teacher. She’s a nice 
person who means well.” In our opinion there is little 
opportunity to identify the teacher . . . too many like 
her in all parts of the country. 


Tue City College of New 
York sent out a small item say- 
ing that they have a chemistry 
professor who leads a double 
life as a musician, Dr. Ander- 
son sounded like a good story 
so we asked S, TURNER 
JONES to go uptown, make 
his acquaintance, and_ then 
tell our readers what he found 
out. Turner says that he had 
a most interesting couple of 
visits with Dr. Anderson and hopes to find some more 
people like him from whom to get stories. Turner has 
been a member of the music faculties of several colleges 
and is now in New York City working on his doctorate. 
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Standard Band Music 


HOOP-DEE-DOO POLKA 
BOOGIE MARCH 
CLAYTON’S GRAND MARCH 
| AM AN AMERICAN 
THE IMP (March) 
MARINE’S HYMN 
THE OLD GREY MARE 
ON THE SQUARE 
ROCKING IN A PLASTIC CHAIR 
WINDOW SHOPPING 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
BASIN STREET BLUES 
BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
NEW ASHMOLEAN MARCHING SOCIETY 


$1.25 Each 


wisconsin, 


STRINGOPATION 
by DAVID ROSE 
for 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 


Set A $4.50 SetB$6.00 Set C $7.50 
Extra Parts .50 Score $1.00 


and 


STRING ORCHESTRA 
Extra Parts .30 Score $2.00 


DRUMS AND BUGLES 
by CARL WEBBER 


Complete method for both instruments for 
2,3 and 4 bugles. Marches and selections. 


75¢ 


LEGIONNAIRE DRUM 
AND BUGLE FOLIO 


by HARRY L. ALFORD 


Ist & 2nd Bugles.... .40 M | $1.00 


The Carl Rosenthal Books 


\ 


for Instrumental Ensembles 


CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century $1.00 CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers $1.00 
CLARINET TRIOS—Corelli to Beethoven $1.00 CLARINET DUOS—18th Century _............ i 
MOZART’S DIVERTIMENTI for 3 or 4 TRUMPETS or CLARINETS 75 


All for Equal Players 


EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. - 549 WEST 52nd STREET » NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


EASTER SONGS 


BAMBI 


SONGS OF DEVOTION 


CELEBRATED 
SACRED PIANO SOLOS 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
BARITONE SOLOS 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk- 
singing, guitar-playing. Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG, 
... Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties. tales. oddities and 


typical Sandburgian comments. . . . Not only a valuable reference J 


work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Popular Edition .. 
Clothbound Library Edition _ $2.50 


Now available in a new and enlarged edition containing seventeen of 


the most widely recognized and best-loved Easter songs. . . . / Arranged 
and edited by Joseph Wood. . . . Ideal for church, school and 
home. $1.00 


The great songs from that ever-popular Walt Disney motion picture, 
published in two collections for the first time. . . . In their original 
arrangements, and also as a children’s album in simplified form, 
gaily illustrated by Walt Disney. each $1.00 


Newest and most complete collection of sacred songs chosen from the 
great musical literature of all time . .. includes new piano arrange 
ments of 35 of the world’s greatest religious compositions . . . for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment 116 pages $1.00 | 


Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religious music . . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among 
them are THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PRELUDE @ 
iN C Minor, and Ave Marta by Schubert . . . 64 pages $1.00 @ 


From the repertoires of the most outstanding American concert artist# @ 

a varied collection of great songs of distinction . . . includes 
popular standards, light opera selections, concert songs, spirituals, art 
songs and operatic arias $1,009 


For the Finest in Choral Music, write for your copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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